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GREAT CALAMITIES. 


Wuen a small calamity occurs, there is seldom, amongst 
the well-informed, any inclination to regard it as other- 
| wise than an event in the natural procedure of the 
| world—something which possibly human intelligence 
and foresight may prevent from recurring. For in- 
| stance, if a ship sinks through faulty construction, we 
| usually look to that bad construction as the cause, and 
think that such incidents may be made less frequent 
| if we resort to better modes of building. Or if one has 
‘caught a severe disease from the malaria of stagnant 
water, we generally attack the malaria as the cause, 
and seek to avoid such evils in future by promoting 
| drainage. When, however, a calamity on an exten- 
| sive scale takes place, such as the failure of a great 
| department of human food, or a pestilence (too often 
| these are essentially one calamity), the general inclina- 
tion seems to be to regard it as an immediate demon- 
stration of Divine wrath, designed as a chastisement for 
some particular moral errors. There is no reason for 
this, beyond the comparative wonderment which a grand 
event excites. It is merely that, in the one case, we 
calmly proceed upon the common philosophy which ex- 
perience and observation have given us; in the other, 
we are carried by the excitement of our feelings into 
the region of an inferior and more childish judgment. 
Usually, a very little consideration would serve to show 
the great and insuperable objections there are to the 
litter idea: as, the non-relation of the event to the 
eurrence of any unusual acts of turpitude; the falling 
of the calamity upon the classes perhaps the most in- 
noecent; and so forth. But wonderment stops not to 
thik: it is content to dream, and to let calamities 
pase, as without a true reading, so also without a true 
improvement. 

There is, in reality, except in the matter of magni- 
tude, not the least difference between a great and a 
small calamity. In all of them alike there is a divine 
meaning and purpose; but it is strictly one meaning 
md purpose. That God conducts the affairs of the 
vorld by fixed arrangements, needs not in our day to 
insisted on. Calamities are events incidental to, and 
inseparable from, the plan; they all occur, to use com- 
mon language, in the course of nature. How a bene- 
volent Deity should have permitted a feature which we 
tel to be so grievous, surpasses our power to find out; 
Wut there is no mystery in the philosophy of. human 
wnduct with regard to evils of all kinds. After a 
umble contemplation of the authority which has—no 
bubt for wise purposes—permitted them, it is no more 
han obeying one of the simplest natural impulses to 
udy them, to do what in us lies to remedy them, and 
scek to reduce and avert them for the future. Often 

may view in them the natural result of errors we 


have committed through ignorance, or selfishness, or 
perverseness. In such cases, the regard we pay to them 
should of course be accompanied by moral emotions of 
a suitable character. Beyond this, passive submission 
is mere ignorance or supineness—either a want of know- 
ledge to discern the nature of the chastisement inflicted, 
or a want of moral courage to perform the duties neces- 
sary to its future prevention. 

An extensive failure of crops—the very kind of 
calamity which has given us the word—is perhaps the 
worst which we know. It is one which has inflicted 
tremendous sufferings upon the human race, and which 
has not yet taken its place amongst extinct things. But 
such calamities are, after all, of a limited nature, and 
liable to correction by expedients within our power. 

All herbage is subject to injuries from causes open 
to scrutiny, and remediable to an indefinite extent. It 
belongs to human ingenuity and industry to search out 
and limit the operation of these causes. And man is 
actually at all times advancing in the attainment of 
means for so trimming and arranging nature, as to 
make the results he desires in the vegetable creation 
the more certain. It is common to indulge in a des- 
pondent tone regarding blights and mildews, as if they 
were beyond all human remeed. It is a false tone, 
tending, like all false things, to bad conclusions. In 
reality, the progress which has been made in penetrat- 
ing the secrets of nature, gives the strongest reason to 
expect that we shall in time discover all the influences 
affecting vegetation ; and it seems but fair to conclude, 
that to be “hopeful on this subject, is favourable to the 
end in view. 

Vegetation seldom fails over several great regions of 
the earth at once. Its failure in one would obviously 
be of little consequence, if nations were on such terms 
with each other as to make mutual supply easy. Why 
they are not on such terms with each other, is because 
of the prevalence of jealous, selfish, and illiberal feel- 
ings. While we acknowledge, then, that such feelings 
exist, is it not equally evident that the dependence 
on each other for succour in case of light harvests, is 
an indication, as it were, by the finger of God himself, 
that such feelings ought not to exist, but be replaced by 
those of a kindly and social nature? Here is a reading 
of the Divinity in calamity—a reading of the true kind. 
Let the war of weapons, and the perhaps more mis- 
chievous war of ‘ duties,’ cease; let peace and tolerance 
take the place of irritation and religious and social 
prejudices ; and we take precautions against everything 
like local famines. 

It might happen that an almost universal crop-failure 
took place, though we know of no instance in past times. 
In anticipation of such a calamity, there is no reason 
why a more extensive reserving of grain should not 


take place. The world is perhaps at all times too slen- 
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derly provided with food. It might be well to keep in 
store greater quantities, and thus equalise at least the 
pressure of bad seasons, if not secure us against any- 
thing like universal famine. Every provident man lays 
aside some portion of his present earnings as a resource 
against future contingencies; and why should not the 
prineiple which we applaud in one, be extended to com- 
munities and nations? 

Thus it appears that the calamity referred to as 
above all others the greatest, might be averted by means 
within the scope of human power. What, then, is the 
just view to be taken of any actual occurrence of fa- 
mine from the failure of crops? Simply, that we have 
suffered in consequence of defective knowledge—-that 
endless cause of inconvenience and trouble to man—in 
consequence of our social arrangements being imperfect, 
or through a want of precaution and providence. Let 
the causes be removed, and the effect will of course 
be known no more. 

The penal character of calamities is perhaps their 
most striking and important aspect. Nature’s correctives 
they are, all of them, for the neglect or transgression of 
her appointments. It is particularly interesting to ob- 
serve such as come as the punishment of moral errors on 
the part of great societies. The pestilence usually arises 
among the masses of the wretched, and spreads to the 
affluent. It may be said many then perish who have 
not failed to any signal extent in observing the rules of 
health; but while health has been attended to, social 
mischiefs have been left unremedied; hence the evil 
has arisen. The meaning of such pronunciations from 
the Divine Conductor of the world, is nothing more or 
less than this—Ye rich have failed in your duty to your 
humble brethren, and behold for this ye die. Wha 
ought the rich to have done? It is a nice and difficult 
question; but it is easy to see that something is want- 
ing in our social arrangements with regard to the less 
fortunate parts of communities. The system of indivi- 
dual interests is so far well; it seems to be the means 
of eliciting many of the brightest features of human 
character ; and no doubt independence is a noble word. 
But it is a system by which many are, as it were, 
thrown out. It seems to give advantages to some, to 
the overpowering and thrusting aside of the rest. God 
seems to have designed that we should go along more 
hand in hand together ; at the least, it is evident that 
great relaxations and interdiffusions of means are called 
for, that all may be tolerably well. Even where moral 
power fails, those who possess it in good store are 
bound to use it to awaken, persuade, support, and 
stimulate the infirm brother. The laws of true society 
appear, in short, to demand great mutual care and help- 
fulness, as a supplementary force to self-helpfulness— 
not in anyway to supersede it. If so, then are all great 
concentrations of misery evils for which society is 
chargeable, and for which pestilence, as well as crime, 
and every other resultant evil, is only the appointed 
punishment. Here, too, it may be said, let the causes 
be removed, and the effect will cease. 

There is an essentially religious character in the 
whole of these considerations. The humble and atten- 
tive man sees the Divine will and power in calamity, as 
in every other part of the universal plan. He watches 
it as a pupil watches for the meaning of a teacher, or a 
servant for the command of a master—with the design 
of profiting by, and obeying it. Regarded as a chastise- 
ment for error, he yields to it as no more than just, and 
then he turns contritely to the work which he sees before 
him for the improvement of the future. Let us so con- 


template the public calamities of our time. Let us go 
resign ourselves to the penalties they impose; and so 
betake ourselves to the duty which they place before 
us. 


A COMEDY IN A COURTYARD. 


In an ancient and gloomy court which existed a few 
years ago in the heart of Paris, there formerly resided | 
an old public scrivener,; known under the name of | 
Monsieur Gant. He inhabited a narrow wooden map. | 
sion of great antiquity, which stood in a shady corner | 
of the court, near a stone fountain, half-way between q | 
washerwoman’s tubs and an applewoman’s stall. A | 
faded curtain interposed its dusty texture betwixt | 
M. Gant’s window and the vulgar gaze, whilst, by a | 
neatly-written bill, fixed with wafers to a pane of glass, 
the scrivener modestly informed the public of his readj- 
ness to indite or copy out epistles in the French lan- 
guage, at a very moderate price. 

The personal appearance of M. Gant was by no means 
remarkable. He was a thin, withered little man, who 
looked as though he had formerly been much larger, 
but had since shrunk through some unaccountable pro- 
cess. His character was a strange compound of sim- 
plicity and punctilio. He had a great opinion of his own 
sagacity and depth, was vain of his little learning, and, 
by a whimsical contradiction, loved to think himself 
haughty and implacable, whilst he was in reality the 
most simple and easy of good-natured beings. During 
the daytime, M. Gant was to be found in his wooden 
box, waiting with exemplary patience for the arrival 
of customers, who seldom made their appearance, and 
perusing a favourite copy of his favourite Cornelius 
Nepos ; ‘a work,’ he often observed, gravely shaking 
his head, ‘ of thrilling interest.’ In the evenings, when 
his box was locked up, he repaired to the house of 
Sergeant Huron, an old friend of his, whose formidable 
stature, gray mustache, and blustering ways, offered 
the greatest contrast to M. Gant’s studied solemnity 
of manner. They had been brought up together, and 
this was the cause of their friendship ; otherwise they 
had few sympathies in common: the scrivener was 
pedantic in his speech, whilst the old soldier’s conver- 
sation and ideas never seemed to extend beyond Na- 
poleon and his own exploits. Still they agreed very 
well upon the whole; and they were not only friends, 
but very sincere ones. 

But if the scrivener had a friend, he also had that 
bane of life—an enemy. *Ilis foe was no other than the 
applewoman whose stall stood in close proximity to his 
box, most impertinently obstructing the passage to his 
door, and sometimes actually shutting him in. The 
mistress of the stall was a stout fiery-faced little woman, 
with a thick, hoarse voice, which became startlingly 
shrill when she was at all excited, and bead-like eyes, 
beneath whose fixity of stare it was averred that M. 
Gant himself had quailed; although the truth is, that, 
being a dauntless little man, he cared not a pin for her. 
Why they were foes, it would be hard to tell; yet they 
both felt that they were so; at least M. Gant, though 
incapable of the feeling, thought he hated the apple- 
woman, who most cordially hated him. It would be 
tedious to relate by how many methods she sought to 
annoy the scrivener. But all her attacks proved un- 
availing: he did not even condescend to answer her 
most bitter taunts; he literally crushed her with the 
weight of his contempt. 

The fact was, that owing to a certain philosophy, 
either constitutional or acquired, M. Gant could no 
be long teased by anything, and somehow or othe 
the applewoman’s most artful contrivances to vex him 
generally added to his comfort or pleasure in the end 


One sore blow, however, she contrived to inflict, andj the 


this was by persuading a cobbler of her acquaintance 
to come and fix his abode in the court, exactly opposite 


the scrivener’s box. Though he apparently remained] say, thi: 
indifferent to this attack, M. Gant was really ang Merry ij 
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noyed at what he sententiously termed ‘the audacious 
encroachments of the vulgar ;’ ‘ and what so thoroughly 
vulgar as the smell of leather?’ he observed, when re- 
lating the event to his friend. Sergeant Huron, who 
was always for carrying matters in a kind of military 
way, volunteered to go and make a few gentle remon- 
strances to the cobbler; but this offer the scrivener 


place on a fine summer’s morning, when M. Gant, who 


1 few | | prudently declined, couching the motives of his refusal 
sided | | in a Latin quotation on the violence of warlike Mars. 
ne of || The cobbler’s shed—which, as M. Gant indignantly 
man- {| declared, consisted of mud, wood, and plaster-—was 
‘orner [| erected in the space of a few days, and pronounced 
‘eena | ready to receive its new tenants, who accordingly has- 
il. A |) tened to remove to it. This important event took 
by a | had just seated himself before his desk, could look on 
glass, (Mj) the whole proceedings. A small wheelbarrow or hand- 
readi- MM) cart, drawn by a man with a very black face, and fol- 
h lan- ff) lowed by a woman blacker still, first made its appear- 


ance. A cradle, which was to be swung from the roof 
| of the shed, a dirty board, destined to act as table, a 


means 


n, who @) couple of bottomless chairs, a saucepan, and a washing- 
larger, 9) tub, were successively taken out of the truck and placed 
le pro- | in the shed ; the care of the whole, besides that of the 
f sim- fH truck, at the bottom of which still remained some 


is own 
g, and, 
himself 
ity the 
During 
wooden 


crockery, being confided to the cobbler’s eldest son, a boy 
of seven or eight, whose parents, having more things to 
| bring to their new abode, now left alone, with strong 
|| recommendations not to touch a certain pot of dripping, 
| which it seems was also in the cart. It is well known 
| what wonderful uses the French of the poorer classes 


arrival make of dripping: in fact they live upon it. ‘They 
ce, and fH take it in the morning, diluted with warm water, under 
yrnelius f# the name of soup; spread it, for lunch, on their bread 
shaking JH instead of butter; eat it again as soup in the evening; 
s, when aud apply it to various other purposes with most praise- 
iouse of fH worthy ingenuity. 
midable § How it happened we will not venture to say; but when 
offered # the cobbler and his wife came back, they found their 
lemnity @ eldest son in a singularly awkward position. The 
her, and §§ dripping-pot was a very deep narrow one—an earthen 
ise they J marmite, that did not look much unlike a helmet. 
ner was § Whether this resemblance struck the fancy of young 
-conver- 9 Louis, or whether he was impelled by a natural taste 
ond Na- @ for dripping, would be difficult to determine; but cer- 
ved very J tain it is that his parents found him sitting in the 
friends, JJ truck, and, to their unutterable dismay, with his head 
snugly ensconced in the dripping-pot. To see how it 
had that # had got in, was easy enough; but to say how it was 
than the @ likely to get out again, was a more difficult task. The 
ity to his J cobbler flew into a terrible passion: he bade Louis 
ge to his {J take his head out that very instant, and prepare for a 
in. The §§ sound whipping the next. The unfortunate Louis en- 
e woman, (§ deavoured to obey the first part of' this injunction. His 
rartlingly §§ mother pulled at the pot, and he pulled, and all pulled ; 
ike eyes, J but it was of no use—off it would not come. The cob- 
| that M.§ bler had promised his son a thrashing when the pot 
h is, that, § should be off; he now determined to give it him first, 
n for her. and wrathfully advanced to seize upon him; but hood- 
yet they winked as he was, Louis guessed his intention. He 
it, though @@ tapidly darted towards the top of the truck, which as 
he apple-§ suddenly flew to the ground: Louis lost his balance, 
would bef and in a second down he rolled with the dripping-pot, 
sought tog and over him the truck with ail its contents. 
roved un- The scene that ensued—for the cobbler’s other two 
nswer herf§ children, who were now arrived, joined in the cry—no 
- with thef pen can describe: suflice it to say, that there was not 
4saucepan but was considerably damaged, nor a plate 
hilosophy, that was not broken, When picked up by his alarmed 
could not{j mother, Louis was found completely unshelled, very 
, or other™ little injured, but somewhat scratched and bedaubed 
o vex him ¥ith dripping to an extraordinary degree. Such were 
n the end™the incidents which marked the cobbler’s removal to 


the court, and on which M. Gant looked with high 
quaintancd indignation, anticipating the most unpleasant conse- 
ly opposit@§ quences from such a neighbourhood. Yet strange to 
y remained &y, this impression soon wore off. The cobbler was a 
really ang Merry industrious man, who sang and worked all the 


day long; whilst his wife, as industriously engaged, 
sewed, washed, and cooked —all in the shed —and 
accompanied her husband’s strains by scolding her 
three unruly children. Still they were, upon the whole, 
a happy, good-humoured, and simple family, who 
won so much upon M. Gant’s affections by the’ un- 
bounded deference they paid him, that he began in 
time to like the cobbler’s merry songs, the noise and 
romping of his children, and even the scolding of their 
mother. It was, besides, very pleasant for a philoso- 
pher like him to watch daily the household concerns 
of the simple people of the shed, who with the greatest 
candour and naiveté laid open to his view every incident 
of joy or wo in their humble existence. He thus, un- 
consciously to them, and without ever having addressed 
them, became the partner of their little trials, and the 
unknown sharer of their mirth. He watched the chil- 
dren growing up, and the parents growing gray. A 
certain screaming baby, called Marianne, who had long 
annoyed him, became in time a pretty laughing child, 
and then a blushing maiden, on whom he loved to 
gaze; Louis of the dripping-pot assumed quite a manly 
air, and, owing to his cheerfulness and good-temper, 
was M. Gant’s especial favourite; and thus the most 
formidable attempt which the applewoman had yet 
made against the scrivener’s peace of mind, turned out 
like all the rest, and literally added to his pleasure and 
happiness. Seeing that he was really invulnerable, his 
enemy at last gave him a short respite, and, intrenched 
behind her stall, silently brooded over her defeat. 

When Louis, who was now a journeyman carpenter, 
was somewhere in his twenty-second year, M. Gant 
began to observe what had been visible to all the 
inhabitants of the court for several years; namely, 
that the young man carried on a kind of sentimental 
flirtation with the washerwoman’s daughter, Angélique, 
a girl of eighteen, very pretty, and very capricious, but 
withal very charming. It was a great source of plea- 
sure to M. Gant to observe the progress of their simple 
courtship. At first Louis, when coming home from his 
work in the evening, would loiter at the fountain; and 
whilst the good housewives of the court, Angélique’s 
mother among the rest, were filling their buckets 
with water, and chatting together, he would address a 
few insignificant phrases to the young girl, and retire 
quite satisfied with her coy and monosyllabic answers. 
Gradually, however, he grew more bold and confident. 
Angélique had a pretty voice and a good ear, the result 
of which was, that she sang all the day long, to the 
scrivener’s infinite gratification, and the applewoman’s 
consequent annoyance. With the view of iadulging her 
taste, Louis brought her home all the songs he could 
procure; then he taught her the tunes; and at last he 
sang them with her in the cool summer evenings, until 
the whole court gathered around them; for, to say the 
truth, Louis never saw Angélique but on the threshold 
of her mother’s door. Several months had thus 
elapsed, when, as the conclusion of the whole affair was 
evidently drawing near, M. Gant uneasily noticed cer- 
tain symptoms of change in the demeanour of the lovers. 
One evening Louis, contrary to his usual custom, came 
not to the meeting: the next day Angélique received 
him with such evident coldness, that he retired earlier 
than usual. On the following evening Louis came home 
from his work somewhat later, and, without going near 
Angélique, paused for a few seconds at the fountain: 
on seeing him, she hastily entered her mother’s house, 
and closed the door. ‘The next day the young carpenter 
did not even approach the washerwoman’s abode, though 
the scrivener caught a glimpse of him in the court. 
Several days elapsed, and yet there was no change on 
either side: the lovers only became cooler and cooler, 
until, at the end of a week, they seemed totally es- 
tranged. 

M. Gant saw this, and grew sad: he had been 
cheered a while by the sight of their simple courtship ; 
he had loved to watch its progress evening after even- 
ing, and be the unseen witness of many little circum- 
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stances which had escaped the vulgar gaze; and now 
those in whom he had felt such a deep interest grew, 
like the world, indifferent and cold, depriving him of 
one of his few remaining pleasures. The scrivener’s 
only comfort was, as usual, to pour his sorrows into 
Sergeant Huron’s friendly bosom. The old soldier, who 
was somewhat hasty, immediately offered to go and 
speak to Louis and Angélique, averring he could make 
everything right in a few minutes; but M. Gant, re- 
minding him that lovers’ quarrels were best let alone, 
with some difficulty induced him to give up the idea. 

One evening, when M. Gant, who had grown quite 
misanthropic, was bitterly ruminating in the solitude 
of his wooden mansion, he was startled by a knock 
at his door. He opened, and Louis entered. The scri- 
vener eyed him with silent surprise, whilst the young 
man, unconscious of the feeling he excited, laid on his 
desk a small slip of paper, which he briefly requested 
him to correct and copy out. Merely signing him to 
be seated, M. Gant put on his spectacles, and read 
the paper attentively. It was a rude scrawl, in which 
the young carpenter had somewhat imperfectly ex- 
pressed his feelings. Its incoherence djd not, however, 
much astonish M. Gant; for he was accustomed to 
love-letters— we need scarcely say this was one—but 
he paid more attention to its general purport. Louis, 
strong in conscious innocence, appealed to Angélique’s 
heart, cautiously avoiding to mention her name, how- 
ever—a needless piece of discretion, which made M. 
Gant smile inwardly—demanded to know his error, 
if indeed he had committed any; and after beginning 
by asserting that he was ready to forget her for ever if 
she wished, he ended with a most passionate protesta- 
tion of eternal love. 

M. Gant was a judge of the human heart. He saw 
that the letter, with all its incoherence, was a good 
one: for it was true. He therefore merely corrected the 
spelling, and copied it out; and when it was finished, he 
handed it to Louis, who, placing a franc on his desk, 
thanked him and retired. The scrivener saw him de- 
part with a melancholy glance; for one of the two 
beings whose fate had of late been his chief concern 
looked upon him as on a stranger. Still his interest in 
Louis and Angélique was not diminished; and it was 
with the utmost impatience that he waited for the next 
evening, in order to see the effect the letter had pro- 
duced. . The lovers met, seemingly by chance, as usual, 
near the stone fountain. Louis timidly approached the 
young girl, and whispered something in her ear; but 
she scornfully drew back, and with a toss of her head, 
retired to her mother’s shop. Louis looked sadly after 
her, still standing rooted to the same spot, until the 
stifled giggling of some mischievous girls near the foun- 
tain aroused him from his trance. Suddenly starting, 
he cast an indignant glance around him, and hastened 
to depart, apparently much mortified by Angélique’s 
contemptuous treatment. 

‘What could all this mean?’ Such was the scrive- 
ner’s thought, when the unexpected entrance into his 
lodge of a woman, wrapped up in a coarse dark shawl, 
awakened him from his reverie. He turned with sur- 
prise towards the new-comer; but notwithstanding her 
disguise, a glance was enough to let him know that 
Angélique stood before him. As soon as the door was 
closed upon her, she sat down, and without attempting 
to conceal her person any longer, she said in a proud 
and firm tone, ‘ Monsieur Gant, I am come to ask you to 
render me a service. I received yesterday this letter’— 
and she laid Louis’s epistle on the desk— from a person 
with whom I wish to hold no further correspondence. 
Will you please to tell him so in my name?’ 

M. Gant took up his pen; a sheet of letter-paper 
was before him; he placed his hand upon it, as though 
to write; but laid it down again, and calmly said, 
* Why not tell him as much yourself, mademoiselle? 
You see him every day.’ 

* Because I do not wish to speak to him any more, 
sir,’ she indignantly answered. 


‘ Or perhaps you are unable to write yourself?’ hinted 
the scrivener. 

Angélique frowned, and looked displeased. ‘I know 
how to write, sir,’ she stiffly replied; ‘ but since he has 
chosen to apply to you to write to me, I shall answer 
him in the same manner.’ 


* And who told you that it was I who wrote this 
letter?’ asked M. Gant, turning inquiringly towards 
her; ‘for if you know that, J know that you were out 
yesterday.’ 


Angélique coloured, but evasively answered, ‘Mon. | 


sieur Gant, if you do not wish to write this letter, pray 
say 80 at once?’ 

‘ Nay,’ said the scrivener, as she rose to depart, ‘ since 
you are determined to be miserable, I shall no longer 
seek to prevent you.’ 

And so saying, he once more took hold of his pen, 

and in a few brief words, as severe as Angélique could 
wish them to be, he intimated to poor Louis that the 
capricious beauty cared for neither his repentance nor 
for his most passionate protestations. When he had 
finished his task, M. Gant handed the letter to the | 
young girl, watching her features, in the hope of see- 
ing them betray some compunction for the severity of 
his expressions. But far from it: she seemed highly 
delighted with the epistle, thanked him very warmly, 
liberally remunerated him for his trouble, and left him 
sadder than ever, and in a bitter mood of invective 
against girls, their lovers, and human nature in general. 
‘ For,’ he observed, when he was left alone with his own 
thoughts, ‘ it is easy to see how thoroughly bad human 
nature is, since those young people, who have known 
each other from their childhood, who have been lovers 
for years, now part for ever, not only without a pang, 
but even with joy; and, in all probability, owing to 
some mere trifle that has come between them.’ 

Now, although he could not possibly imagine what 
this important trifle was, M. Gant had his own pri- 
vate suspicions concerning his spiteful little neigh- 
bour the applewoman, to whom he was indeed in the 
habit of referring every evil that occurred. It was 
evident that some mischievous person had informed 
Angélique of Louis’s visit to him, a step not unlikely to 
prejudice him in her eyes; but then there existed no 
proof that this fact had been revealed to the young 
girl by the applewoman; and though he narrowly 
scanned her features more than once, M. Gant could 
discover in them none of the malicious triumph which 
generally betrayed her when she had been engaged | 
on some work of mischief. She was apparently calm, | 
and wholly unconscious of what was going on. The 
next day passed, and nothing occurred, save that in 
the evening Louis came home from his work scem- 
ingly much disheartened, so that the scrivener, who was 
very fidgetty, and constantly on the look-out, concluded 
that he had received Angélique’s letter. On the fol- 
lowing morning, as he sat at an early hour in his box, 
he noticed Louis in a remote corner of the court en- 
gaged in a mysterious conference with his pretty sister 
Marianne. M. Gant easily guessed the subject of their 
conversation; and as Marianne was not only cheerful 
and good-tempered, but also possessed of much intuitive 
tact, and stood, moreover, on friendly terms with An- | 
gélique, he augured success from her interposition, and 
impatiently waited for its result. But Marianne was a 
real diplomatist ; and instead of injudiciously hurrying 
to perform her delicate errand, she loitered about the 
court, now entering, now leaving her father’s shed with 
a most unconcerned air. It was not until the afternoon 
was far advanced, that the scrivener saw her at length 
proceeding towards the washerwoman’s shop. She 
could not have chosen a more unlucky moment; for 
Angélique, who was ironing in a little back parlour, 
was also there, entertaining a sentimental young tailor, 
laughing and chatting with him very merrily. Now 
this young man, who lived in the court, had formerly 
paid no little attention to Marianne, who, when teased 
on the subject, very seriously averred that ‘ she did not 
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| the room in a state of great indignation. 
|| Gant saw nothing of this, he conjectured, by the young 
| tailor’s retreat, and Marianne’s agitation, that the am- 


care for him; indeed she did not!’ Nevertheless, when 
she entered the parlour, and saw how thoroughly poor 
Louis was slighted, and for whom, all her sisterly feel- 


| ings were aroused, and she felt so indignant at Angé- 
|, lique’s coquetry, that she could scarcely contain herself. 


In short, she threw out such hints, that ere long the 
young tailor prudently departed; whilst Angélique, who 
was not very patient, retorted in so high a strain, that 
Marianne fairly lost her temper, and flounced out of 
Though M. 


| bassadress had failed, a surmise which was confirmed 
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by Louis’s behaviour on the next morning; for as he 
was entering his wooden box, the young man followed 
him in, and requested him to transcribe the following 
laconic epistle :—‘ Mademoiselle—You tell me to forget 
you. I will obey you as soon asI can. Farewell. Lovuts.’ 

On the evening of the same day, the following an- 
swer was dictated by Angélique to the scrivener :— 
‘The sooner you forget me, the better. ANGELIQUE.’ 

‘And now,’ pettishly observed M. Gant when she 
had retired, ‘I suppose that fine correspondence of 
theirs, by means of which they contrived to keep me 
in hot water for the last week, is over at length.’ But 
the scrivener evidently did not understand such mat- 
ters; for although there was a kind of two days’ truce, 
during which Louis went early to his work, and came 
home late, never once approaching the old stone foun- 
tain—near which Angélique openly flirted with the 
young tailor—it was evident, by the attitude of both 
parties, that things could not last long as they were. 
On the evening of the third day, Louis entered M. 
Gant’s box in a state of great agitation. ‘ Monsieur 
Gant,’ he exclaimed, ‘this is more than human flesh 
and blood can endure, and you must tell her so!’ 

‘Oh, you have not forgotten her yet?’ ironically ob- 
served the scrivener. But Louis cared not for irony : 
he was desperate; he had just caught a glimpse of 
Angélique seated in her mother’s shop with his rival, 
and his overcharged heart poured itself forth in a 
torrent of eloquent reproaches, which he charged M. 


| Gant to commit to paper, never once reflecting that 
the scrivener could not possibly recollect as much as 
| the one-tenth of what he was saying. 


M. Gant did 
not make the attempt; he let the young man speak 
away, conjecturing it would relieve him, and do him 
good; and in the meanwhile he cast a stern and angry 
glance towards the spot where Angélique was sitting 
with the tailor. To the scrivener’s satisfaction, the 
young man rose to depart. Angélique tried to detain 
him ; but he persisted in his resolution, and went away. 


| Although she hummed a tune, and tried to look indif- 


ferent, Angélique could not conceal her vexation; and 
on hearing some remark made by one of the washer- 
women, she left the shop in a pet, and walked out into 
the court. It was at this moment that Louis, who 
had seen nothing of all this by-play, reached the most 
pathetic part of his imaginary epistle, and eloquently 
reminded Angélique of their former attachment, once 
more begging to know how he had erred. ‘ Nay,’ here 
interrupted the scrivener, who had been anxiously 
watching his opportunity for the last two or three 
seconds, ‘ you can best tell her all this yourself.’ And 
before Louis could make any reply, he had partly 
opened his door, and calling on Angélique, who was 
just then passing before it, made her enter. It was 
not until she was in, and the door had been securely 
closed upon her by the considerate M. Gant, that the 
young girl became aware of Louis's presence. On see- 
ing her lover, she started back and grew pale; but soon 
tallying, and casting a wrathful glance on the scrivener, 
she addressed Louis in an offended tone. 

‘Pray, sir, what is it so very particular you have to 
say to me here?’ 

‘LT assure you, mademoiselle,’ stammered forth Louis, 
‘Lonly came for a letter which Monsieur Gant——’ He 


* Yes,’ observed the scrivener in a tone of studied 
irony, ‘I was waiting till you should have done. As 
mademoiselle is now here, you can tell her all you have 
to say. I have no doubt,’ he superciliously added, 
‘it will spare me the trouble of writing down a good 
deal of nonsense ;’ and with a look of thorough con- 
tempt for all love-letters and love affairs, he took down 
Cornelius Nepos, and became to all appearance deeply 
absorbed by its contents. 

There was a long and awkward silence: Louis at 
length began speaking in an embarrassed tone; his 
words were incoherent and low ; but warming with his 
subject, he gradually grew so eloquent and pathetic, 
that M. Gant thought it was not in the heart of mortal 
maiden to resist him. Angélique, however, not only 
appeared to hear Louis without emotion, but when he 
had concluded, inquired, with freezing politeness, what 
else he had to say? 

‘ Nothing,’ faintly answered Louis. Angélique turned 
towards the door: the scrivener saw it was time for 
him to interfere. 

‘Children, children!’ he reproachfully exclaimed ; 
‘ what is all this about? Who has come between your 
hearts and the love of so many years?’ Angélique 
hung down her head, but remained silent. 

‘ Nay,’ observed Louis, now fairly exasperated, ‘let her 
alone, Monsieur Gant, since she will not be softened.’ 

‘ And pray, sir,’ cried Angélique angrily, ‘who asks 
you to think of me at all?’ Thus the scrivener’s kind 
effort to effect a reconciliation between the lovers was 
on the point of embittering the quarrel; but by dint 
of coaxing, intreaties, and soothing words, he at last 
induced them to give him a patient hearing. This dis- 
course, though somewhat long, was not very varied: 
he only spoke of their childhood and youth so happily 
spent in the court, of the pleasant evenings by the 
fountain, when Angélique sang, and Louis listened; 
yet he touched so many tender chords, and managed the 
matter so skilfully, that ere long Angélique drew forth 
a little white pocket handkerchief, which she applied 
to her eyes, whilst Louis turned his head away, and 
pretended to look into the court. M. Gant immediately 
followed up his advantage, and in less than five minutes 
had effected an entire reconciliation between the two 
lovers, who, to say the truth, were not sorry for it. 

‘ And now,’ said he, ‘ that it is all over, you must tell 
me what you quarrelled about.’ This was, however, 
seemingly no easy matter to determine. Louis looked 
at Angélique, and Angélique at Louis; both were 
evidently in doubt on the subject. But M. Gant 
was a shrewd cross-questioner, and he soon elicited 
from Louis that he had long been secretly jealous of 
the young tailor, and that one evening when Angélique 
had provoked him by some unusual attention bestowed 
on his rival, he had spitefully declared a new purchase 
of hers odiously vulgar; an expression which, being 
uttered in the presence of several persons, the tailor 
included, had so mortally offended Angélique, that she 
had instantly resolved to discard him for ever. 

‘And this,’ observed M. Gant in a tone of great 
contempt, after hearing them out—‘ this was the cause 
of your quarrel?’ Though somewhat abashed, they 
confessed it was. But the scrivener was not satis- 
fied ; he had his own ideas on the subject ; and indeed 
it soon came out that the applewoman was at the bottom 
of it all. With her usual malice she had first diverted 
the young tailor’s attention from Marianne to Angélique; 
then by dark hints excited poor Louis’s jealousy ; and 
at last persuaded Angélique that no woman of spirit 
ought to forgive the affront she had endured. In short, 
she had, like all mischievous persons, been so very 
industrious in her evil task, that M. Gant no longer 
wondered at the trouble the quarrel of the two lovers 
had given him. 

After some further conversation, Louis and Angé- 
lique rose to depart, not, however, without hearing M. 
Gant, who addressed them in a little set speech, rather 


formal and pedantic, but nevertheless kind and sensible, 


looked for the letter on the desk, but there was none. 
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showing them that the real cause of their quarrel had 
been the want of mutual trust and confidence. ‘And 
now, children,’ said he, as he concluded, ‘take an old 
man’s advice—quarrel no more, and be ever more ready 
to believe good of one another than evil.’ 

Promising to follow this advice, and once more 
warmly thanking him for his kindness, the lovers now 
left the scrivener to his own reflections. Scarcely 
were they gone, when M. Gant, who felt in a very un- 
dignified hurry to impart the news to Sergeant Huron, 
locked up his box before the usual time, and hastened 
to the abode of his trusty friend, who, listening to his 
prolix narrative with profound gravity, declared it was 
an admirable bit of campaigning, and that the scrivener 
had displayed the tactics of a general. 

Although she was not at her stall when Louis and 
Angélique had their interview in the scrivener’s abode, 
| the applewoman had somehow or other obtained a 
| knowledge of the fact. The next day she saw, as 
usual, M. Gant enter his box in the morning, but with 
the addition of a large parcel, which he carried under 
his arm; and a strange rumbling noise, as though M. 
Gant felt restless, and was walking to and fro in his 
mansion, followed his entrance ; it, however, gradually 
subsided; and before long, he issued forth completely 
transformed, clad in a suit of rusty black, with a new 
hat and a white cravat. The applewoman’s heart 
failed her: she had forebodings of a defeat. After 
carefully locking his door, M. Gant walked at a stately 
pace towards the washerwoman’s shop. Whether by 
chance, or because she was aware of his visit, Angé- 
lique was out of the way. The scrivener gravely asked 
for her mother, and found the good lady up to her eyes 
in soap-water, She looked upon him with some sur- 
prise, opened her eyes when he spoke of a private 
interview, inwardly wondered if he wanted to give her 
his custom, and wiping her hands and arms in a 
very wet apron, led the way into the small back par- 
lour. Here M. Gant gravely expounded to her the 
nature of his errand, relating all concerning the attach- 
ment of Louis and Angélique, and, in the name of his 
young friend, asking for her sanction to their attach- 
ment. The washerwoman heard him, and was asto- 
nished. What could make Angélique wish to marry? 
She had always thought that if a woman washed, and 
ironed, and worked hard, she had little time to think 
of marriage: so she had found since her husband’s 
death. Nevertheless, she was not unreasonable, and 
declared that as Louis was a very honest, industrious 
young man, she should raise no objection to the match, 
if her daughter was bent upon it. 

On the same evening the whole matter was settled. 
In the presence of her mother, of Louis’s parents, whom 
the young man had consulted long ago, and of M. 
Gant, Angélique was accordée, or granted to Louis, who 
presented her with a gold ring and a handsome pair of 
earrings. The marriage was fixed to take place at the 
end of a month. The young couple were to reside in 
the court; and, to her mother’s satisfaction, it was 
agreed that Angélique should continue to work with 
her. 

The applewoman was now fairly vanquished. Truth 
and M. Gant had triumphed: Louis and Angélique 
were reconciled: and even the young tailor proved 
penitent, and humbled himself to Marianne, who gra- 
ciously received him once more into her favour, The 
scrivener’s spiteful little enemy could bear this no 
longer; her heart was stung every day by some fresh 
insult; she declared that the court was in a league 
against her; and in order to be revenged on them all at 
once, she went off one morning with her stall and her 
apples, and doubtless settled in some very remote 
quarter, for she has never since been heard of. Some 
old cronies of hers, with whom she constantly quarrelled 
while in the court, soon missed her very much, for she 
was the great newsmonger of the place; and they threw 
out dark hints against the scrivener, even averring that 
he had caused her to be spirited away, 


M. Gant, who knew nothing of these vague rumours, 
bore his triumph with great moderation. Indeed, 
with his usual simplicity, he rather missed the apple- 
woman, and certainly thought more of the happiness 
enjoyed by Louis and Angélique than of her defeat. 
When the wedding took place, he was the spirit of the 
whole party: he acted as Louis’s witness at the civil 
contract, gave the bride away in the church, settled 
every doubtful point of etiquette, and with Sergeant 
Huron, who had been invited out of compliment to him, 
sang such witty songs after dinner, that everybody was 
charmed. The scrivener himself was astonished, and 
somewhat ashamed; he was even heard by his old 
friend wondering what had induced a philosopher like 
him to meddle in a silly love affair; but, to say the 
truth, he was quite delighted, 

The married life of Louis and Angélique proved 
more happy than their courtship. They treasured up | 
the words of their old friend, and acted towards each 
other with confidence and truth. M. Gant, whose in- | 
firmities increase with age, has been induced, not to 
abandon his box—nothing earthly could make him do | 
that—but to take his meals with them, in return for 
which he most zealously teaches their children how to 
read and write, so that they will most probably be able 
in time to indite their own love-letters. Sergeant Huron 
is still alive, but, as the scrivener observes in a melan- 
choly tone, growing rather weak-minded—a remark 
which the worthy sergeant sometimes applies in turn to 
his old friend. The cobbler has retired from business; 
the shed has been demolished, and a shop, occupied by 
Louis’s brother, erected where it once stood. Marianne 
is married to the young tailor. ‘The washerwoman is as 
industrious as ever. We forgot mentioning that, as an 
instance of the diminished faculties of his friend, Ser- 
geant Huron has informed Angélique that M. Gant 
is convinced the applewoman will soon make her re- | 
appearance in the court. This he believes on philoso- 
phical grounds, averring that he has been too long happy 
and undisturbed. Of course Sergeant Huron is above 
this learned nonsense ; but he has also informed Angé- | 
lique, from whom he can conceal nothing, that, after all, | 
he should not wonder if it were to turn out true; for 
since his friend mentioned the subject, he has three | 
times beheld in a dream the applewoman seated at her 
stall. But as six months have already passed away 
since then, it is somewhat doubtful if she will ever make 
her appearance. 


THE SILVER-MINERS OF PERU. 


Tue number of Indian lives sacrificed in the mines of 
Peru, during the last three centuries, is estimated by 
some writers at nine millions! At the close of the second 
century of slavery, an attempt was made by the natives 
to shake off the brutal yoke of the Spaniards ; and in 
1780 an Inca was actually elected, in whose person, it 
was fondly hoped, those glories of the old emperors were 
to revive which had been quenched in blood by Pizarro. 
The attempt was unfortunate, and the patriot king and 
his family were executed with circumstances of terrific | 
barbarity. Another effort cost a hundred thousand | 
lives, including the slaughter of the whole inhabitants of 
a town—twenty-two thousand men, women, and children 
—by the insurgents. Then came the rising of the Creoles 
themselves (the descendants of Europeans), and the war 
of independence ; in which the Indians took, generally, 
the popular side, although, when an opportunity occurred, | 
they massacred indiscriminately all white men—vowing 
not to leave a white dog or a white fowl alive, and in their 
fantastic hatred, even scraping the whitewash from their 
walls! The war of independence overthrew the Spanish 
dominion, and established a republic; but although the 
Indians still remained the Pariahs of the country where 
they were once masters, their condition and prospects 
were, and are, greatly changed by the results of the 
contest. They learned the art of war, and the use of 
gunpowder and its manufacture ; and every man who 
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was armed by the belligerents, preserves his musket, 
and keeps it religiously in some secret recess, biding his 
time. The Creoles have not been taught wisdom by the 
fate of the Spaniards. The republicans are as tyran- 
nical as the monarchists ; and the day will assuredly 
come when the trampled Indians will writhe up in their 
frantic despair, and deluge the country with blood 


anew. 
In that day their chances of success will be consider- 
able. With arms, military habits, and, strange as it 
| may seem, treasure, their still overwhelming numbers 
| will tell upon their tyrants; and it would be hazardous 
to say that Peru will not, at some early period, be once 
more, for however short a period, under the govern- 
ment of the Incas. Under such circumstances, the cha- 
racter of the people presents a subject of the deepest 
interest; and our readers will perhaps thank us for 
directing them to the best recent authority, the travels 
of Dr Tschudi in Peru.* Three hundred years of 
oppression, we are informed by this author, have im- 
pressed their melancholy stamp upon the feelings and 
manners of the people. ‘They are unsocial, gloomy, 
and meditative ; they are fond of dark colours in their 
dress; and though indifferent to most other things, 
the wild sad wail of the reed-clarionet draws tears 
from their eyes. They drink great quantities of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and chew habitually a substance called 
chicha—answering in some respects to tobacco, and in 
others to opium; but notwithstanding, they live to a 
great age. Instances are not rare of their attaining 
to one hundred and twenty or one hundred and thirty 
years, and our author himself knew an Indian who 
had at that time attained the goodly age of one hundred 
and forty-two. This patriarch had regaled himself on 
chicha for ninety years, without ever tasting a drop of 
water, and from his boyhood had masticated coca at 
least three times a-day. It is likewise remarkable that 
these aged persons have always fine black hair, which 
with the Indians never turns white, and very seldom 
even gray. ‘They likewise retain their teeth to the last. 
The silver mines are worked, and must always be so, 
by Indians. The following is Dr Tschudi’s account of 
| the labourers :— 
‘The working-class of miners is composed of Indians, 
who throng to Cerro de Pasco from all the provinces, 
| far and near, especially when boyas are expected. At 
times, when the mines are not very productive, the 
number of Indian labourers amounts to between three 
| and four thousand; but when there is a great supply of 
, metal, the ordinary number of mine-workers is more 
| than tripled. The Indians labour with a degree of pa- 
| tient industry, which it would be vain to expect from 
European workmen similarly circumstanced. This ob- 
| servation applies to the hapires in particular. Content 
| with wretched food, and still more wretched lodging, 
| the hapire goes through his hard day’s work, partaking 
| of no refreshment but coca, and at the end of the week 
(deduction being made for the food, &c. obtained on 
| credit from the minero), he possibly finds himself in 
possession of only a single dollar.’ This, or whatever 
} sum he possesses, he usually spends on intoxicating 
| liquors on Sundays and other holidays, on which occa- 
| sions he is rude and quarrelsome, and commits fearful 
| acts of mischief—intellectual darkness here, as among 
| the railway excavators of England, producing excesses 
which are a scandal to the general community. 
| ‘When an unusually abundant produce of the mines 
throws extra payment into the hands of the mine 
labourers, they squander their money with the most 
| absurd extravagance, and are excellent customers to 
| the European dealers in dress and other articles of 
| luxury. Prompted by a ludicrous spirit of imitation, 
| the Indian, in his fits of drunkenness, will purchase 
| costly things which he can have no possible use for, and 


| _* Travels in Peru during the Years 1838—1842. Py Dr J. J. Von 
Tschudi. Translated from the German by Thomasina Ross. Lon- 
don: Bogue. 1847. 


which he becomes weary of after an hour’s possession. 
I once saw an Indian purchase a cloak of fine cloth, for 
which he paid ninety-two dollars. He then repaired to 
a neighbouring tavern, where he drank till he became 
intoxicated, and then, staggering into the street, he fell 
down, and rolled in the kennel. On rising, and discover- 
ing that his cloak was besmeared with mud, he threw 
it off, and left it in the street, for any one who might - 
choose to pick it up. Such acts of reckless prodigality 
are of daily occurrence. A watchmaker in Cerro de 
Pasco informed me that one day an Indian came to his 
shop to purchase a gold watch. He showed him one, 
observing that the price was twelve gold ounces (two 
hundred and four dollars), and that it would probably 
be too dear for him. The Cholo paid the money, and 
took the watch; then, after having examined it for a 
few minutes, he dashed it on the ground, observing that 
the thing was of no use to him. When the Indian miner 
possesses money, he never thinks of laying by a part of 
it, as neither he nor any of his family feel the least am- 
bition to improve their miserable way of life. With 
them, drinking is the highest of all gratifications, and in 
the enjoyment of the present moment they lose sight 
of all considerations for the future. Even those Cholos 
who come from distant parts of the country to share in 
the rich harvest of the mines of Cerro de Pasco, return 
to their homes as poor as when they left them, and with 
manners and morals vastly deteriorated.’ 

The employers of the labourers, whether Europeans 
or Creoles, it would appear, are neither more amiable 
nor more rational. They are called mineros. ‘The 
majority of the mineros are descendants of the old 
Spanish families, who, at an early period, became pos- 
sessors of the mines, whence they derived enormous 
wealth, which most of them dissipated in prodigal ex- 
travagance. At the present time, only a very few of 
the mineros are rich enough to defray, from their own 
resources, the vast expense attending the operations of 
mining. They consequently raise the required money 
by loans from the capitalists of Lima, who require in- 
terest of 100 or 120 per cent., and, moreover, insist on 
having bars of silver at a price below standard value. 
To these hard conditions, together with the custom 
that has been forced upon the miners of paying their 
labourers in metal, at times when it is very abundant, 
may be traced the cause of the miserable system of 
mine-working practised in Cerro de Pasco. To liquidate 
his burdensome debts, the minero makes his labourers 
dig as much ore as possible from the mine, without any 
precautions being taken to guard against accidents. 
The money-lenders, on the other hand, have no other 
security for the recovery of their repayment than the 
promise of the minero; and a failure of the usual pro- 
duce of a mine exposes them to the risk of losing the 
money they have advanced. 

‘Under these circumstances, it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that the character and habits of the minero 
should qualify him to take a high rank in the social 
scale. His insatiable thirst for wealth continually 
prompts him to embark in new enterprises, whereby he 
frequently loses in one what he gains in another. After 
a mine has been worked without gain for a series of 
years, an unexpected Joya probably occurs, and an 
immense quantity of silver may be extracted. But a 
minero retiring on the proceeds of a boya is an event 
of rare occurrence. A vain hope of increasing fortune 
prompts him to risk the certain for the uncertain ; 
and the result frequently is, that the once prosperous 
minero has nothing to bequeath to his children but a 
mine heavily burdened with debt. The persevering 
ardour of persons engaged in mining is truly remark- 
able. Unchecked by disappointment, they pursue the 
career in which they have embarked. Even when ruin 
appears inevitable, the love of money subdues the warn- 
ings of reason, and hope conjures up, from year to year, 
visionary pictures of riches yet to come. 

‘Joined to this infatuated pursuit of the career once 
entered on, an inordinate passion for cards and dice 
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contributes to ruin many of the mineros of Cerro de 
Pasco. In few other places are such vast sums staked 
at the gaming-table, for the superabundance of silver 
feeds that national vice of the Spaniards and their de- 
scendants. From the earliest hours of morning, cards 
and dice are in requisition. The mine-owner leaves his 
silver stores, and the shopkeeper forsakes his counter, 
to pass a few hours every day at the gaming-table; 
and card-playing is the only amusement in the best 
houses of the town. The mayordomos, after being 
engaged in the mines throughout the whole day, as- 
semble with their comrades in the evening round the 
gaming-table, from which they often do not rise until 
six in the morning, when the bell summons them to 
resume their subterraneous occupation. They not un- 
frequently gamble away their share of a boya before 
any indication of one is discernible in the mine.’ 

The enormous prizes, however, which individuals 
sometimes stumble on in this great lottery, serve as a 
temptation which can hardly be resisted. For instance, 
‘the owner of the mines of San Jose requested the vice- 
roy Castro, whose friend he was, to become godfather 
to his first child. The viceroy consented, but at the 
time fixed for the christening, some important affair of 
state prevented him from quitting the capital, and he 
sent the vice-queen to officiate as his proxy. To render 
honour to his illustrious .guest, the owner of the San 
Jose mines laid down a triple row of silver bars along 
the whole way (and it was no very short distance) from 
his house to the church. Over this silver pavement 
the vice-queen accompanied the infant to the church, 
where it was baptised. On her return, her munificent 
host presented to her the whole of the silver road, in 
token of his gratitude for the honour she had conferred 
on him.’ But the mineros were not always allowed to 
enjoy their wealth. ‘Don Jose Salcedo, a poor Spaniard, 
who dwelt in Puno, was in love with a young Indian 
girl, whose mother promised, on condition of his marry- 
ing her daughter, that she would show him a rich silver 
mine. Salcedo fulfilled the condition, obtained posses- 
sion of the mine, and worked it with the greatest suc- 
cess. The report of his wealth soon roused the envy of 
the Count de Lemos, then viceroy of Peru, who sought 
to possess himself of the mine. By his generosity and 
benevolence, Salcedo had become a great favourite with 
the Indian population, and the viceroy took advantage 
of this circumstance to accuse him of high treason, on 
the ground that he was exciting the Indians against the 
Spanish government. Salcedo was arrested, tried, and 
condemned to death. Whilst he was in prison, he 
begged to be permitted to send to Madrid the documents 
relating to his trial, and to appeal to the mercy of the 
king. He proposed, if the viceroy would grant his 
request, that he would pay him the daily tribute of a 
bar of silver, from the time when the ship left the port 
of Callao with the documents, until the day of her re- 
turn. When it is recollected that at that period the 
voyage from Callao to Spain occupied from twelve to 
sixteen months, some idea may be formed of the enor- 
mous wealth of Salcedo and his mine. The viceroy 
rejected this proposition, ordered Salcedo to be hanged, 
and set out for Puno to take possession of the mine.* 

‘But this cruel and unjust proceeding failed in the 
attainment of its object. As soon as Salcedo’s death- 
doom was pronounced, his mother-in-law, accompanied 
by a number of relations and friends, repaired to the 
mine, flooded it with water, destroyed the works, and 
closed up the entrance so effectually, that it was impos- 
sible to trace it out. They then dispersed; but some 
of them, who were afterwards captured, could not be 
induced, either by promises or tortures, to reveal the 
position of the mouth of the mine, which to this day 
remains undiscovered. All that is known about it is, 
that it was situated in the neighbourhood of Cerro de 
Laycacota and Cananchari.’ 

It may appear strange that a poor Indian girl, the 


* The date of Balcedo’s death was May 16069. 


daughter, perhaps, of a mine-labourer, could bring such 
a dowry to her husband; but the following revelation 
will account for the circumstance, and if viewed with | 
reference to the probable destinies of the natives which 
we have hinted at, will be considered of importance, 
* Notwithstanding the enormous amount of wealth which || 
the mines of Peru have already yielded, and still con. || 
tinue to yield, only a very small portion of the silver 
veins have been worked. It is a well-known fact, that 
the Indians are aware of the existence of many rich 
mines, the situation of which they will never disclose 
to the whites, nor to the detested mestizos. Heretofore, 
mining has been to them all toil and little profit, and 
it has bound them in chains from which they will not 
easily emancipate themselves. For centuries past the 
knowledge of some of the richest silver mines has been, 
with inviolable secrecy, transmitted from father to son, 
All endeavours to prevail on them to divulge these 
secrets have hitherto been fruitless. In the village of 
Huancayo, there lived, a few years ago, two brothers, 
Don Jose and Don Pedro Yriarte, two of the most emi- 
nent mineros of Peru. Having obtained certain intelli- 
gence that in the neighbouring mountains there existed 
some veins of pure silver, they sent a young man, their || 
agent, to endeavour to gain further information on the 
subject. The agent took up his abode in the cottage of 
a shepherd, to whom, however, he gave not the slightest 
intimation of the object of his mission. After a little 
time, an attachment arose between the young man and 
the shepherd’s daughter, and the girl promised to dis- 
close to her lover the position of a very rich mine. On 
a certain day, when she was going out to tend her 
sheep, she told him to follow her at a distance, and to 
notice the spot where she would let fall her manta ; by 
turning up the earth on that spot, she assured him he 
would find the mouth of a mine. The young man did 
as he was directed, and after digging for a little time, 
he discovered a mine of considerable depth, containing 
rich ore. Whilst busily engaged in breaking out the 
metal, he was joined by the girl’s father, who expressed 
himself delighted at the discovery, and offered to assist 
him. After they had been at work for some hours, the 
old Indian handed to his companion a cup of chicha, 
which the young man thankfully accepted. But he had 
no sooner tasted the liquor than he felt ill, and he soon 
became convinced that poison had been mixed with the 
beverage. He snatched up the bag containing the metal | 
he had collected, mounted his horse, and with the utmost 
speed gallopped off to Huancayo. There he related to | 
Yriarte all that had occurred, described as accurately | 
as he could the situation of the mine, and died on the | 
following night. Active measures were immediately | 
set on foot to trace out the mine, but without effect. 
The Indian and all his family had disappeared, and the 
mine was never discovered.’ | 
Before closing this interesting book, we must present 
a view of the great mining city referred to in the above 
extracts. ‘ Having traversed the long and difficult route 
from the capital of Peru, by way of the wild Cordillera 
to the level heights of Bombon, and from thence having 
ascended the steep, winding acclivities of the mountain 
chain of Olachin, the traveller suddenly beholds in the 
distance a large and populous city. This is the cele- 
brated Cerro de Pasco, famed throughout the world for 
its rich silver mines. It is situated in 10 degrees 48 
minutes south latitude, and 76 degrees 23 minutes west 
longitude, and at the height of 13,673 feet above the sea 
level. It is built in a basin-shaped hollow, encircled 
by barren and precipitous rocks. Between these rocks, 
difficult winding roads or paths lead down to the city, 
which spreads out in irregular divisions, surrounded on 
all sides by little lagunes, or swamps. The pleasing 
impression created by the first view of Cerro de Pasco 
from the heights is very greatly modified on entering 
the town. Crooked, narrow, and dirty streets are bor- 
dered by rows of irregularly-built houses ; and miserable 
Indian huts abut close against well-built dwellings, 
whose size and structure give a certain European cla- 
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‘|| racter to the city when viewed from a distance. Without 


bestowing a glance on the busy throng which circulates 
through the streets and squares, the varied styles of 
the buildings sufficiently indicate to the observer how 
many different classes of people have united together to 
found, in the tropics, and on the very confines of the 
perpetual snow, a city of such magnitude, and of so 
motley an aspect. The wild barrenness of the sur- 
rounding scenery, and the extreme cold of the rigorous 
dimate, the remote and solitary position of the city, 
all denote that one common bond of union must have 
drawn together the diversified elements which compose 
the population of Cerro de Pasco. And so it really is. 
In this inhospitable region, where the surface of the 
soil produces nothing, nature has buried boundless 
stores of wealth in the bowels of the earth, and the 
silver mines of Cerro de Pasco have drawn people from 
all parts of the world to one point, and for one object.’ 


\ SARAH MARTIN. 


Ix the last number of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’—one of 
| the best which has appeared for some time—an article 
occurs on the subject of ‘ Prison Visiting,’ interesting 
| from the reference it makes to a case of singular and 
| unostentatious benevolence. The history of this case, 
| which is quite refreshing, from the quantity of good 
done in comparison with the little said of it by the 
principal party concerned, may be given as follows. 
About thirty years ago, the prison of Yarmouth in 
| Norfolk was in the most wretched condition. The 
| prisoners spent their time in gaming, swearing, fight- 
| ing, and everything else that was abominable. There 
) was no work, no schoolmaster, no clergyman. No divine 
| service was performed on Sunday, nor was any pecu- 
| liar attention paid to that day. The whole place was 
} filthy, confined, and unhealthy, and the inmates were 
| infested with vermin and skin diseases. All this, it 
| would appear, was disregarded by the town authorities, 
| and things continued to be as bad as possible till 1819. 
| In that year a woman was confined in the prison for hav- 
| ing cruelly maltreated her child; and with the view of 
| exercising a beneficial influence over the culprit, a pious 
| female in the neighbourhood bethought herself of visit- 
}ing her. The name of this excellent though obscure 
| female was Sarah Martin. She was an orphan, resided 
| with her widowed grandmother at Caister, and now, at 
twenty-eight years of age, gained a livelihood by sew- 
ing. She had received only a plain education, and 
was no further prepared for undertaking the office of 
instructor than by the experience she had acquired 
from teaching a class in a Sunday school. 

It will seem very strange that a female with so little 
social influence, and entirely from the promptings of 
her own heart, should have thought of reforming the 
jail of Yarmouth ; yet such was the fact. Having fre- 
quent occasion to pass the prison, she was shocked with 
what she heard of its condition; and animated with 
the hope of reclaiming the unfortunate woman above 
alluded to, she ventured, with the approval of her 
grandmother, on making her first visit. Considering 
the character of the place, and of the individuals con- 
fined in it, the enterprise was daring; but our heroine 
—and was she not a true heroine ?—entertained no fears 
for her personal safety. 

Sarah accordingly visited the cell of the unnatural 
mother, and spoke to her in the language of pious ad- 
monition and hope. The woman thanked her, and 
burst into tears; and the messenger of mercy felt con- 
firmed in her resolutions. With this good beginning, 
she visited the jail at such intervals of leisure as she 
could spare from her daily occupations. From address- 
ing the first object of her solicitude, she proceeded to 
speak and read to the other prisoners. Her language 
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was that of gentle persuasion; her manual, the New 
Testament. Virtue is ever respected by the most dis- 
solute; and Sarah had the satisfaction of seeing that she 
was not only listened to, but obeyed. With no other 
power than kindness, she ruled the wild democracy 
with greater effect than if armed with all the terrors of 
the law. 

Warming as she went on in her self-imposed duties, 
she gave up one entire working-day in the week, besides 


Sunday, to the prison, thus devotedly sacrificing no in- - 


considerable portion of her means. Having brought 
the prisoners into a kind of subjection, she divided them 
into classes, and taught them reading and writing; and 
afterwards, in order to keep them in useful employment, 
introduced work of different kinds. The capital with 
which she commenced these handicraft labours was no 
more than thirty shillings, which she had received in 
charitable subscriptions; but with this she procured 
some useful materials, such as straw for hats, and cloth 
for caps, and the sale of the manufactured articles kept 
up the stock. Through these means many female pri- 
soners were taught to sew in the prison, and general 
industrious habits were created among all. 

But Sarah’s labours did not end here. She caused 
the adoption of Sunday services in the prison, and she 
had now the inestimable privilege, as she considered it, 
of being allowed to minister to the spiritual wants of 
the inmates on a comprehensive scale. For some time 
she read printed sermons, but afterwards delivered 
discourses of her own composition, as more directly 
applicable to her purpose. We are not told to what 
sect Sarah belonged, and are therefore unable to gratify 
curiosity on that important particular. As far as we 
have the means of judging, she was a Christian after 
the manner of the evangelists; nor does she appear to 
have harassed either herself or her hearers with doc- 
trinal difficulties or ecclesiastical disputes. She spoke 
expressly to the understanding and feelings; and, like 
the good vicar of Wakefield in similar circumstances, 
described, in simple and affecting language, the superior 
advantages of virtue over vice, of good over bad con- 
duct, along with the hopes of a blessed immortality en- 
joyed by those who follow the injunctions of the gospel. 
Speaking of the efficacy of these prelections, the re- 
viewer observes :—* The cold, laboured eloquence which 
boy-bachelors are authorised by custom and constituted 
authority to inflict upon us—the dry husks and chips 
of divinity which they bring forth from the dark 
recesses of theology (as it is called) of the Fathers, or 
of the middle ages—sink into utter worthlessness by 
the side of the jail addresses of this poor uneducated 
seamstress. Of whom was her congregation usually 
composed? ‘ Pert London pickpockets, whom a cheap 
steamboat brought to reap a harvest at some country 
festival; boors, whom ignorance and distress led into 
thefts ; depraved boys, who picked up a precarious live- 
lihood amongst the chances of a seaport town; sailors, 
who had committed assaults in the boisterous hilarity 
consequent upon a discharge with a paid-up arrear of 
wages; servants, of both sexes, seduced by bad company 
into the commission of crimes against their masters ; 
profligate women, who had added assault or theft to the 
ordinary vices of a licentious life; smugglers; a few 
game-law criminals; and paupers, transferred from a 
workhouse, where they had been initiated into crime, 
to a jail, where their knowledge was perfected. Such 
were some of the usual classes who assembled around 
this singular teacher of righteousness.’ 

Thus did the self-devoted Sarah go on from year to 
year, heedless of worldly fame or worldly reward. In 
1826 she came into the possession of a small annuity of 
ten or twelve pounds, by the death of her grandmother; 
but this did not substantially improve her circum- 
stances, for about the same period her employment as a 
dressmaker declined, in consequence of her mind being 
so much absorbed in her prison labours. It might with 
some have now been a question whether to relinquish 
the prison teachings, or to go on with them in the 
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midst of poverty. Sarah never hesitated. In the notes 
she wrote respecting her labours, the noble passage 
occurs— My mind, in the contemplation of such trials, 
seemed exalted by more than human energy ; for I had 
counted the cost, and my mind was made up. If, whilst 
imparting truth to others, I became exposed to tem- 
poral want, the privation so momentary to an indi- 
vidual would not admit of comparison with following 
the Lord in thus administering to others.’ 

It was impossible that such genuine philanthropy 
should escape attention; many individuals felt inte- 
rested in Sarah’s struggles, and wished to relieve her 
poverty. She accordingly received occasional presents 
of clothes, and other articles likely to render her life 
more comfortable; but ‘whatever was sent to her, was 
given away to persons more destitute than herself.’ 
Some members of the corporation now proposed to make 
some provision for her from the borough funds; but 
the design was laid aside. A similar proposal was re- 
newed in 1841. Sarah, however, entertained serious 
scruples about receiving what appeared to be a money 
compensation for her services. ‘ Such scruples,’ ob- 
serves the reviewer, ‘ should have been held sacred. 
Corporation gratitude should have been exhibited in 
some way which would not have excited a feeling of self- 
degradation; but alas! a jail committee does not enter 
into questions of feeling. It was coarsely intimated to 
this high-souled woman, “ If we permit you to visit the 
prison, you must submit to our terms ;” and these wor- 
shipful gentlemen, who were then making use of Sarah 
Martin as a substitute for the schoolmaster and the 
chaplain, whom it was by law their bounden duty to 
have appointed, converted her into their salaried ser- 
vant by the munificent grant of L.12 per annum!’ 

This remarkable woman did not long survive to enjoy 
corporation patronage or bounty. Her health began to 
fail in the winter of 1842; and after enduring the ago- 
nies of a protracted disease, she joyfully sunk to her 
rest on the 15th of October 1843. ‘She was buried at 
Caister, by the side of her grandmother; and a tomb- 
stone in the churchyard bears a simple inscription, 
written by herself, which commemorates her death and 
age, but says not a word of her many virtues !’ 

The notice of Sarah Martin’s life has been drawn up 
by the reviewer from a work purporting to be memoirs 
written by herself; also a volume of poems, of which 
she was the authoress; and the Report of Inspector of 
Prisons for the northern district: it may therefore be 
presumed to be a faithful, though brief record of her 
meritorious works of mercy. In bringing prominently 
into view a biography of such practical value, the writer 
of the article in question has done good service to the 
cause of human amelioration; and we can sympathise 
with him when he remarks, that ‘ it is the business of 
literature to make such a life stand out from the masses 
of ordinary existences, with something of the distinct- 
ness with which a lofty building uprears itself in the 
confusion of a distant view. It should be made to 
attract all eyes, to excite the hearts of all persons who 
think the welfare of their fellow-mortals an object of 
interest or duty; it should be included in collections of 
biography, and chronicled in the high places of history; 
men should be taught to estimate it as that of one 
whose philanthropy has entitled her to renown, and 
children to associate the name of Sarah Martin with 
those of Howard, Buxton, Fry—the most benevolent of 
mankind!’ 

If Sarah Martin, however, is to be judged by the 
means at her disposal, and by the unostentatious man- 
ner in which her services were performed, we should 
pronounce her to be deserving of a higher meed of 
applause than Howard, Fry, Buxton, or any other 
modern philanthropist. It must not be forgotten that 
she was never anything else than a poor needlewoman, 
struggling to earn her bread; and that, finally, she 
sacrificed even this means of subsistence to carry out 
her considerate schemes of charity. It is of not less 
importance to remember that she went to work with- 


out any preliminary parade, and continued her labours 
without the slightest desire for their public recognition, 
In this latter circumstance is disclosed the truly mag- 
nanimous mind of the heroine—there is revealed the 
true soul of the Christian. While the great ones of the 
earth were dreaming or squabbling over their respective 
pet doctrines, and hesitating as to the exact methods by 
which a crew of desperadoes were to be humanised and 
reclaimed, up rises an obscure and friendless female, 
who, without parade, or talk, or any other species of 


trumpeting, performs all that everybody could desire, | 


It is, therefore, not alone as a poor woman, but as | 
a being who worked, and set about her work at once, 
that she must be accorded the highest meed of posthu- 
mous fame. And how immeasurably great are her | 
deserts compared with those of the many recipients of | 
heaven’s richest bounties, who consume life in mere 
speculative cravings, and who, while practising Chris- | 
tianity, as they imagine, are doing little more than | 
shamming it! 


| 
FOLLIES OF THE WISE. | 


In poring over the works of the natural philosophers 
who flourished during the seventeenth, and part of the | 
eighteenth century, it has afforded us considerable | 
amusement to hunt up the follies and eccentricities with | 
which these learned men alternately amused and asto- 
nished their friends and themselves. The seventeenth 
century was particularly prolific in such men, among 
whom Kircher, Scholtus, and Porta were pre-eminent. 
They esteemed it perfectly congruous to unite mathe- | 
matics with magic; natural philosophy with feats of 
juggling and trickings of the senses; and it may be 
doubted whether, in several instances, science was not 
pursued more for its marvels, than for the substantial 
benefits it was calculated to confer. The substance was 
prized only for its shadow! The learned of that day 
thus became the wonder-working magicians, who, with 
an enthusiasm worthy of a nobler end, delighted a 
select circle of friends and fellow-philosophers with 
the illusions which the present age happily consigns to 
the itinerant conjuror, for the delectation of juvenile 
parties. The truth is, philosophy was in its childhood: 
it had not yet learned to put away childish things. Few 
subjects present us with a more striking illustration of 
the immaturity of science, than the manifest tendency 
to the marvellous which formed the distinguishing 
feature of the philosophic character of that epoch. The 
curious bits of clock-work, the phantasmagoric appa- 
ratus, the ceaseless attempts at ‘ perpetual motion,’ and 
the sundry other contrivances, the history of which has 
come down to us, are melancholy trophies of its mis- 
directed energies. They were toys which advancing 
years were to cast aside; and the sketches about to be 
given, are offered simply to remind us of what were the 
immediate precedents of the brighter light we are now 
privileged to enjoy. 

The learned Jesuit Kircher has been mentioned as 
among the most eminent of these philosophers. From 
his voluminous writings, and from a huge folio volume 
descriptive of his museum, may be collected some of | 
the devices with which he succeeded in surprising 
and terrifying his acquaintance. His museum was, 
in fact, a kind of polytechnic in miniature, only it 
contained things and mechanisms of which our poly- 
technist is entirely ignorant. Among his automatic 
instruments was one which he appears to have greatly 
delighted in: it was a kind of turreted castle. Down 
the towers a couple of brass balls were wont to be rolled, 
and, surprising to say, in some mysterious manner they 
reappeared at the summit again. The same apparatus 
then exhibited a scene representing a large number of 
female heads in succession, each displaying a different 
mode of coiffure. While the spectators were wondering 
when this marvellous development of female ingenuity 
would have an end, suddenly a gate would burst open, 
and reveal a dismal cave, in which a horrid monster, 
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| pound with a massive chain, lay bellowing, and vainly 
ition. |) endeavouring to tear from his throat the glittering 
mag- | {| serpent which had coiled itself around him. A hissing 
i the |fM} dragon and savage-looking witch made tremendous 
of the |) grimaces at one another from out of little windows in 
ctive | the opposite sides of the cave; after which fearful per- 
ds by | formances, the chest closed itself up. The philosopher 
would then further amuse his visitors by a representa- 
male, | tion of Jonah swallowed up by the whale: this, we 
‘ies of | are informed, he succeeded in effecting by constructing 
lesire, | a small figure of the prophet, having a magnet con- 
ut as | fe cealed in one leg, and putting a more powerful one in 
once, the interior of the figure of the great fish. Things 
ysthu- J} were all ready for the swallowing up of the prophet, 
e her and he and the fish were sent to swim in a basin of 
nts of | MH water, and presently, before the eyes of the wondering 
mere visitors, poor Jonah would disappear in a twinkling 
Chris- | down the fish’s throat! 
- than Kircher appears also to have laboured hard to com- 
| pass the realisation of the fable concerning the iron 
| colin of Mahomet; but in vain: he has, however, left 
| usa receipt for making a bird which should be sus- 
| pended in the air; but it is to be feared it is rather 


ophers | an exercise of his imagination than an actual possi- 
of the | bility. He certainly invented those curious toys now 
lerable wld by every philosophical instrument-maker, known 
os with | fm a the ‘ bottle imps,’ consisting of a long glass cylinder 
d asto- fall of water, and having little figures of glass inside, 
1teenth which can be made to rise and fall by pressure upon 
among the bladder which covers the vessel. Among the other 
ninent. remarkables of his museum were little ships which set 
mathe- |{™ out from port, performed a miniature voyage, tacked, 
eats of and returned to harbour again; with divers other hy- 
nay be draulic toys, motions, and mechanisms, in which the 
vas not child-philosopher took a profuund delight. Kircher, 
stantial however, demands an expression of gratitude from every 
1ce was one who in his boyhood has been intoxicated with the 


at day mysterious charms of the magic lantern. It was invented 
0, with tyhim about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
rhted a and became a formidable addition to the supernatural 
rs with capabilities of this already marvel-doing man. His 
signs to optical illusions were really of a high order; and there 
juvenile may be reason to doubt whether some of them were 
ldhood: [J not used for a less legitimate purpose than the playful 
s. Few amusement of his friends. He contrived an apparatus 
ation of for the production of aérial figures; and on one occasion 
andency he represented the ascension of our Saviour, in a man- 
uishing [ tet so life-like, as to strike all who beheld it with awe; 
h. The 9 40d they could not be dissuaded from the belief that it 
c appa- jj ¥4s real, until they attempted to grasp the figure, An- 
on,’ and other of his marvels was to put his friends into a dark- 
rich has J eed room, and suddenly to cast a blaze of light upon 
its mis- [ the wall, in the midst of which would be seen the mys- 
yancing {@ rious word, ‘ Beware!’ 
ut to be Italy, the nurse of the fine arts, at that period teemed 
were the [i ¥ith similar collections of curiosities. The palaces of 
are now [Mer nobility were incomplete without them. ‘The villa 
of the Cardinal Aldobrandini was a second fairyland, 
ioned as fi Possessing beauties natural, artistic, and magical, in no 
_ From §J®mmon degree. In a grotto in the garden the car- 
, volume {@ dinal had constructed all manner of curious rocks, hy- 
some of [™ daulic organs, and automatic birds: the birds sang and 
prising chirped, the organs discoursed most eloquent music, and 
am was, the rocks moved, and melted into fountains of water. 
only it To these were added several other pageants and scenes, 
ur poly- 9} "which thunder and lightning, and wind and rain, were 
utomatic §™raculously represented. In a word, one who visited 
» greatly J} with intense delight says, ‘ You could scarcely stir a 
. Down ep without being wetted through ;’ which was a very 
be rolled, {J €vourite practical joke of the seventeenth century. In 
ner they §}%e of the rooms of this villa was a copper ball, which 
pparatus as for ever suspended in the air, about a yard from 
umber of [the ground, to the great wonderment of the spectator. 
different neath it was a hole, through which rushed a strong 
fondering [ast of air, which buoyed up the copper ball upon its 
ingenuity Jbsom. At the Borghese palace the visitor was shown 
irst open, chair, in which he was politely requested to seat him- 
monster, J*lf; and instantly upon doing so, he found himself 
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tightly embraced by the springing up of the arms, other 
pieces starting forwards and pinioning his legs, so that 
he could not release himself until some one came to his 
assistance. Winstanley, in our own country, had in- 
vented a precisely similar captivator. In the same 
palace was a statue of a satyr, which mimicked the 
human voice, and rolled its eyes and head ‘in a manner 
very terrible to behold.’ The museum of Settala at 
Milan was widely celebrated during the same epoch 
for divers kinds of marvel-exciting things, in which 
objects of natural history took an inferior rank to some 
of the ridiculous automatic ingenuities of the day. 
Before returning to our own country, let us spend a 
few moments with J. Baptist Porta, the follies of whom 
it were unjust to omit from a place in our catalogue. 
If ever man deserved the name of wizard, that man 
was Porta. His work on natural magic, well-known 
to most persons, is an extraordinary instance of the 
prostitution of an acute and penetrating genius to the 
mere purpose of exciting popular wonder. He appears 
to have been the inventor of the camera-obscura; at 
anyrate he made use of a device in which its prin- 
ciple was involved: he thus, by constructing figures of 
wood, &c. and placing them in a chamber strongly illu- 
minated, filled the side of the apartment in which his 
friends were with spectres, battle-scenes, and hunting 
representations ; and he accompanied them, by collusive 
agency, with all the life of a real scene: horns were 
heard, men and horses dashed across the field, the sun 
shone, the very clouds moved onwards, and the branches 
of the trees bent before the passing wind. Everything 
in Porta’s house partook of a magical character. The 
drinking vessels were most mysterious: if a person 
ventured to raise one of these dreadful glasses to his 
lips, suddenly a shower of the liquid would burst upon 


his face, and drench his clothes. Another wonderful 
glass would yield its contents to the thirst of none 
but of him who knew the secret of its construction. 
‘When his friends drank wine out of the same cup 
which he used, they were mortified with wonder; for 
he drank wine, and they only water! Or when, ona 
summer’s day, all complained of the sirocco, he would 
freeze his guests with cold air in the room, or on a 
sudden let off a flying dragon, to sail along with a 
cracker in its tail, and a cat tied on its back! so that 
it required strong nerves, in an age of apparitions and 
devils, to meet this great philosopher when in his best 
humour.’ In another apartment, an air-drawn dagger | 
would seem to strike at one’s heart; or one’s limbs would | 
be seen to be distorted, swollen, or contracted, or multi- 
plied. Moreover, Porta knew the secret of making a 


man believe himself to be a bird—none other thana | 
goose!—and attempt to fly; or a fish, and attempt to || 
swim ; which was by dosing him with a certain medi- | 


cine! He could also make a man drunk or sober at 
his pleasure. When these varied attainments are re- 
flected on, it will not be surprising that his visitors 
were almost exclusively his philosophic contemporaries, 
whose moral courage was equal to the contemplation of 
his supernaturalities. 

Winstanley, the unfortunate architect of the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse, was Porta’s representative in England. 
In the admirable work of Smeaton upon that struc- 
ture, some particulars are mentioned which refer to the 
strange taste of his predecessor in the work for nick- 
nackeries. Winstanley had a house at Littlebury in 
Essex, which in many respects resembled that of Porta 
in Italy. <A slipper, lying carelessly on the floor, if 
kicked aside, would suddenly give birth to a ghastly 
phantom, which would start up to scare the intruder. 
His arm-chair was, if possible, even a more alarming 
piece of furniture. ‘If you sat down,’ writes Smeaton, 
‘in acertain arbour by the side of a canal, you were 
forthwith sent out afloat into the middle of the canal, 
from whence it was impossible to escape until the 
manager drew it back again.’ It is stated that he sub- 
sequently formed a public exhibition at the west end of 


London of some curious water-works, mentioned in the 
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‘Tatler’ for September 1709, the admission to which 
was one shilling. ‘The exhibition appears to have con- 
sisted of curious jets d’eaur principally. Unhappily 
his talent for whimsicalities proved at length fatal to 
him, as there is no doubt that the fancifulness of the 
Eddystone lighthouse, built by him, was mainly con- 
ducive to its destruction. 

The celebrated Sir Samuel Morland was another of 
the virtuosi of the same epoch. The Lord-Keeper Guil- 
ford once dined with this philosopher, and spent a 
pleasant day in the midst of all sorts of wonders. Sir 
Samuel was then resident at Vauxhall, and had been at 
a great expense in filling his house witli ingenious con- 
trivances. At the dinner in question, a large fountain 
was made to play in the room, and the drinking-glasses 
each stood under little streams of water. ‘The windows, 
doors, hinges, and chimneys were all the contrivance of 
the philosopher, and were of course all of them out of 
the common way. His museum must have been worth 
looking at, for gossip Evelyn, who went to see every- 
thing, has a note, ‘ I went to see Sir Samuel Morland’s 
inventions and machines, arithmetical wheels, quench- 
fires, and new harp.’ A wonderful contrivance of his 
was his clock-work cooking apparatus, which, he says, 
with some dismay, cost him thirty pounds! It contained 
a fireplace and grate, and would broil a cutlet, or make 
a stew, or roast an egg to a nicety. He carried this 
surprising mechanism with him when he travelled; and 
at inns, we are informed, he was his own cook! 

These examples may suffice for our purpose. Let it 
not be imagined that in the age in which these wonder- 
raising things and men flourished, the marvels were 
regarded, as now, as mere efforts of philosophy in her 
playful moods: far from it. There is abundant evidence 
to show that they occupied a far too high and important 
station in the minds of philosophers. When, therefore, 
the daybreak advanced, they fell to the subordinate 
position, and assumed the more trivial character which 
properly appertains to them. ‘This is the line, then, 
which is to be drawn between the ‘follies of the wise’ 


of that day, and the amusements of the wise since that 
time. To both, however, we owe much instructive and 
delightful recreation, and, in several instances, the first 
idea of implements and apparatus which are now ap- 
plied to purposes the most useful and important. 


THE SLAVE SYSTEM OF ENGLAND. 


Encaanp has, professedly, no slaves; but, as we lately 
attempted to show,* she has a system of slavery never- 
theless, in consequence of some peculiarities in her 
arrangements regarding pauperism. A member of the 
humbler classes no sooner begins to exist, than he be- 
comes a subject of very grave consideration to his supe- 
riors—where and upon whom is he to be chargeable on 
the failure of employment? Chargeability is the English 
slave system. The poor man cannot go where he lists 
in search of employment—he may become chargeable. 
He cannot take a good place which may be offered to 
him, for he cannot get a residence, lest he become 
chargeable. Houses are pulled down over the ears of 
honest working-men, and decent poor people are driven 
from Dan to Beersheba, lest they should become charge- 
able, There is something infinitely distressing in the 
whole basis of this idea—that an English peasant must 
needs be regarded from his first breath, and all through 
life, as a possible pauper. But the positive hardships 
arising from the idea are what we have at present to 
deal with. 

These are delineated in a happy collection of facts, 
lately brought forward by Mr Chadwick at a meeting 
of the Farmers’ Club in London. It appears that the 
company assembled, who, from their circumstances, were 
all qualified to judge of the truth of the facts and the 
soundness of the conclusions, gave a general assent 
to what was said by the learned Poor-Law secretary. 


* Article, ‘ Serfdom,’ No. 170. 


Unfortunately, we can only give a few passages from 
this very remarkable speech. | 
Mr Chadwick first referred to the operation of the 
existing law upon unsettled labouring men. *‘ The lower 
districts of Reading were severely visited with fever 
during the last year, which called attention to the sani- 
tary condition of the labouring population. I was re. 
quested to visit it. Whilst making inquiries upon the 
subject, I learned that some of the worst-conditioned 
places were occupied by agricultural labourers. Many 
of them, it appeared, walked four, six, seven, and even | 
eight miles, in wet and snow, to and from their places of 
work, after twelve hours’ work on the farm. Why, how- 
ever, were agricultural labourers in these fever-nests | 
of atown? I was informed, in answer, that they were | 
driven in there by the pulling down of cottages, to avoid | 
parochial settlements and contributions to their main- 
tenance in the event of destitution. Amongst a group, 
taken as an example there, in a wretched place consist- 
ing of three rooms, ten feet long, lived Stephen Turner, 
a wife, and three children. He walked to and from his | 
place of work about seven miles daily, expending two | 
hours and a-half in walking before he got to his pro- | 
ductive work on the farm. His wages are 10s. a-week, 
out of which he pays 2s. for his wretched tenement. If | 
he were resident on the farm, the two and a-half hours of | 
daily labour spent in walking might be expended in pro- 
ductive work ; his labour would be worth, according to 
his own account, and I believe to a farmer’s acknowledg- 
ment, 2s. 6d. per week more. Fora rent of L.5, 5s., such 
as he now pays, he would be entitled to a good cottage 
with a garden; and his wife and children being near, | 
would be available for the farm labour. So far as [I | 
could learn, there are between one hundred and two 
hundred agricultural labourers living in the borough of 
Reading, and the numbers are increasing. The last 
week brought to my notice a fact illustrative of the 
present unjust state of things, so far as regards the 
labourer. A man belonging to Maple-Durham lived 
in Reading; walked about four miles per day to his 
work, the same back, frequently getting wet; took fever, 
and continued ill some time, assisted by the Reading 
union in his illness; recovered, and could have returned 
to his former employment of 10s. per week, but found 
he was incapable of walking the distance; the conse- 
quence was, he took work that only enabled him to earn 
5s. per week ; he is now again unable to work. Even 
in Lincolnshire, where the agriculture is of a high order, 
and the wages of the labourer consequently not of the 
lowest, similar displacements have been made, to the 
prejudice of the farmer as well as the labourer, and, as 
will be seen, of the owner himself. Near Gainsborough, 
Lincoln, and Louth, the labourers walk even longer dis- 
tances than near Reading. I am informed of instances 
where they walk as far as six miles; that is, twelve 
miles daily, or seventy-two miles weekly, to and from 
their places of work. Let us consider the bare economy, 
the mere waste of labour, and what a state of agricul- 
tural management is indicated by the fact that such a 
waste can have taken place. Fifteen miles a-day is the 
regular march of infantry soldiers, with two rest days 
—one on Monday, and one on Thursday ; twenty-four 
miles is a forced march. The man who expends eight 
miles per diem, or forty-eight miles per week, expends 
to the value of at least two days’ hard labour per week, 
or one hundred in the year, uselessly, that might be ex- 
pended usefully and remuneratively in production. How 
different is it in manufactories, and in some of the mines, 
or at least in the best-managed and most successful of 
them! In some mines as much as L.2000 and 1.5000 
is paid for new machinery to benefit the labourers, 
and save them the labour of ascending and descending 
by ladders. In many manufactories they have hoists 
to raise them and their loads from lower to upper rooms, 
to save them the labour of toiling up stairs, to econo- 
mise their strength for piece-work to mutual advantage. 
It is not in county and borough towns only that this 
unwholesome over-crowding is going on. 1 am informed 
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| that from the like cause the evil of over-crowding is 
| going on in the ill-conditioned villages of open parishes. 
It is admitted, and made manifest in extensive evidence 

| given before a committee of the House of Lords by 
practical farmers, that when an agricultural labourer 
ies for work, the first question put to him is not 

| what has been his experience, what can he do, but to 
| what parish does he belong. If he do not belong to the 
ish of the occupier, the reply is usually an expression 

| of regret that he can only employ the labourer of his 
| own parish. ‘To the extent to which the farmer is di- 
| rectly liable to the payment of rates, by the displacement 
of a settled parish labourer, he is liable to a penalty for 

| the employment of any other labourer who is not of the 
ish. To the same extent is he liable to a penalty if 

| he do not employ a parish labourer who is worthless, 
| though a superior labourer may be got by going further 
| y-field, to whom he would give better wages. This la- 
pourer who would go further is thus driven back upon 
his parish ; that is to say, imposed, and at the same 
time made dependent upon, the two or three, or several 

| farmers, by whom the parish is occupied. He then says, 
“If this or that farmer will not employ me, one of them 
must; if none of them will, the parish must keep me, 
and the parish pay is as good as any.” Labour well or 
il, he will commonly get little more, and it is a matter 
of indifference to him: it is found to be, in all its essen- 
tial conditions, labour without hope—slave labour; and 
he is rendered unworthy of his hire. On the other hand, 
in what condition does the law place the employer? It 
imposes upon him the whole mass of labourers of a 
narrow district, of whatsoever sort, without reference to 
his wants or his capital. He says, “Ido not want the 
men at this time, or these men are not suitable to me; 
they will not do the work I want; but if I must have 
them, or pay for keeping them in idleness if I do not 
employ them, why, then, I can only give them such 
wages as their labour is worth to me, and that is little.” 
Hence wages are inevitably reduced. What must be the 
elect upon the manufacturer if he were placed in the 
same position as tenant farmers are in the smaller pa- 
tishes in the southern counties, if he were restricted to 
the employment only of the labourers in the parish? If, 
before he engaged a smith, a carpenter, or a mason, he 
were compelled to inquire, “To what parish do you 
belong?” Why, that the 24s. a-week labour would 
full to 12s. or 10s., or the price of agricultural labour. 
Agriculturists from northern districts, who work their 
farms with 12s. and 15s. a-week free labour, have de- 
dined the temptation of low rents, to take farms in 
parishes where the wages are 7s. or 8s. 2-week. Whilst 
inspecting a farm in one of these pauperised districts, 
a able agriculturist could not help noticing the slow 
trawling motions of one of the labourers there, and said, 
“My man, you do not sweat at that work.” “ Why, 
no, master,” was the reply; “ seven shillings a-week isn’t 
sweating wages.” ‘The evidence I have cited indicates 
the circumstances which prevent the adoption of piece- 
work, and which, moreover, restrict the introduction of 
machinery into agricultural operations, which, strange 
though it may appear to many, is greatly to the injury 
of the working-classes ; for wherever agricultural labour 
is free, and machinery has been introduced, there more 
ind higher-paid labour is required, and labourers are 
tnabled to go on and earn good wages by work with 
machines long after their strength has failed them for 
working by hand. In free districts, and with high 
cultivation by free and skilled labour, I can adduce in- 
stances of skilled agricultural labourers paid as highly 
‘sartisans. I could adduce an instance, bordering upon 
Essex, where the owner, working it with common parish 
labour at 1s. 6d. a-day, could not make it pay; and an 
able farmer now works it with free labour at 2s. 6d., 
3s,, and 3s. 6d., and even more, per day, for task-work, 
and, there is reason to believe, makes it pay well. A 
farmer, who died not long ago immensely wealthy, was 
Wont to say that “he could not live upon poor 2s. 
a-day labour; he could not make his money upon less 


than half-crowners.” The freedom of labour, not only 
in the northern counties, but in some places near the 
slave:labour districts of the southern counties, is already 
attended with higher wages—at the rate of 12s., 14s., 
and 15s. weekly. In such counties as Berks and Bed- 
ford, the freedom of the labour market, when it came 
into full operation, could not raise wages less than 2s. 
a-week ; and 2s, a-week would, in those counties, repre- 
sent a sum of productive expenditure and increased 
produce equal to the whole amount of unproductive 
expenditure on the poor-rates.’ 

It forcibly occurs to us, that of all the absurd social 
arrangements which still deform our civilisation, this of 
parochial settlement, attended as it is by such effects, 
is the most absurd. One can hardly believe that those 
who reared and now support such a system can be 
rational creatures. Strangest of all, while such horrible 
evils have been depressing the rural peasantry, the 
talkers and writers of our age have been looking in a 
totally different quarter for objects of philanthropic 
enthusiasm. The manufacturing operatives, who have 
twice the wages, with hoists to save them even the 
labour of going up and down stairs, have been the 
themes of bitter deploration, as if their condition were 
a foul plague-spot upon the country, while the pea- 
santry have been supposed to exemplify something like 
the golden age, or the peace and comfort of Arcadia. 
Only now are facts beginning to dispel this monstrous 
delusion. 


STRAY NOTES IN ZOOLOGY. 


Tue following anecdote, told by Mr Featherstonhaugh in 
his ‘Canoe Voyage up the Minnay Sotor,’ places the pig at 
a respectable elevation in the scale of discriminating intel- 
ligence :—* As we approached a farm on the American side 
of the St Clair river, belonging to the captain of our 
steamer, a curious fact fell under my observation. The 
pigs belonging to the farm came squealing down to the 
water-side, a thing which the persons at the farm assured’ 
me they never did when other steamers passed. The cap- 
tain explained this singular recognition on the part of the 
pigs, by stating that the swill of his steamer was always 
preserved for them, and that, on reaching the landing-place, 
it was immediately put on shore to feed them. The ani- 
mals having been accustomed to this valuable importation 
during the whole summer months, had learned to dis- 
tinguish the peculiar sound which the steam made in rush- 
ing through the pipe of the steamer ; and as they could do 
this at the distance of half a mile, they immediately, upon 
hearing it, hastened down to the river, whilst the noise 
made by the other steamers was disregarded.’ This is a 
curious instance of the possibility of sharpening the facul- 
ties of the lower animals by an appeal to their appetites, 
and a conclusive proof that the readiest way to make all 
swinish animals reasonable, is to provide plenty of swill for 
them. 

Every one is aware of the ferocious contests which often 
take place among the higher animals during the season 
of love and gallantry ; but few, we believe, will be pre- 
pared to find the same feeling raging as fiercely among 
the cold-blooded denizens of the waters, though the poet 
has long ago given his word for it, ‘ that even an oyster 
may be crossed in love.’ Such, however, is the case, if 
we may credit the subjoined paragraph from the ‘ Elgin 
Courier :°—‘ While several cutter-men (of the Preventive 
Service) were on their rounds the other day, and bear- 
ing along the Findhorn, between Glenferness and Dulcie 
Bridge, they observed an unusual commotion among the 
spawning beds of the ford. On approaching the spot, 
two large male salmon were seen engaged in mortal com- 
bat for the possession of a female. Never did chivalric 
knights contest for the hand of “ ladye fair” more fiercely 
than those buirdly lords of the flood. The tranquil bosom 
of the stream was lashed into foam by the struggles of 
the finny antagonists; in the meantime the object of the 
fray was beating silently about, “ spectatress of the fight.” 
From the appearance of the stream—dyed with blood, 
and gradually assuming its former smooth surface — it was 
evident that the contest was over. One of the salmon at 
last flounders on the surface—dead ; and the victor, it may 
be conjectured, exhaustedly bore off his prize. The men, 
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who had the curiosity to watch the fight, as a proof of 
their story, conveyed the dead salmon to the nearest 
dwelling. The victor had torn off the flesh along the 
back, from head to tail, to the very bone. In the move- 
ment of salmon-spawning, the males have often been seen 
chasing each other; but such a fray as this has not been 
ene by the oldest fisher or poacher on the Find- 
orn.” 

Mr Gardner, in his recently-published ‘Travels in Brazil,’ 
furnishes some additional information respecting the habits 
and character of the electric eel :—‘In the Rio de Palma,’ 
says he, ‘ as in all the rivers within the province of Goyaz, 
the Gymnotus electricus is exceedingly common. They are 
of all sizes, from a foot to six feet in length, and are fre- 
quently caught on the lines which are set for fishes; they 
are sometimes eaten, but not erally, although their 
flesh is said to be very good. Horses as well as men, by 
coming in contact with them in the water, are not unfre- 
quently thrown down by the shock which they impart: 
they are called by the inhabitants 7reme-treme. In rainy 
weather, those who fish in these rivers often receive a shock, 
which is communicated along the moisture upon the rod 
and line when one of them happens to seize the hook. I 
saw one in a state of captivity, about six feet long, which 
was so tame, that it would allow any one to put his hand 
upon it, and even slide for its whole length through the 
fingers ; but if irritated in the smallest degree, by pinching 
it a little, it instantly communicated a smart shock.’ 

The same authority confirms the early accounts respect- 
ing the size and prodigious swallowing capacity of the boa 
constrictor—accounts which certain naturalists, whose re- 
searches never extended beyond the galleries of a museum, 
are in the habit of treating with ridicule and unbelief. 
‘The boa,’ says he, ‘ is not uncommon throughout the whole 

rovince of Goyaz, particularly by the wooded margins of 
kes, marshes, and streams. Sometimes they attain the 
enormous length of forty feet: the largest I ever saw was 
at this place, but it was not alive. Some weeks before 
our arrival at Sapé, the favourite riding-horse of Senhor 
ira, which had been put out to pasture not far from 
the house, could not be found, although strict search was 
made for it all over the fazienda. Shortly after this, one of 
his vaqueiros, in going through a wood by the side of a 
small river, saw an enormous boa suspended in the fork of 
a tree which hung over the water: it was dead, but had 
evidently been floated down alive by a recent flood; and 
being in an inert state, it had not been able to extricate 
itself from the fork before the waters fell. It was dragged 
out to the open country by two horses, and was found to 
measure thirty-seven feet in length. On opening it, the 
bones of a horse, in a somewhat broken condition, and the 
flesh in a half-digested state, were found within it, the bones 
of the head being uninjured. From these circumstances, it 
was concluded that the boa had devoured the horse entire. 
In all kinds of snakes the capacity for swallowing is prodi- 
gious. I have often seen one not thicker than my thumb 
swallow a frog as large as my fist ; and I once killed a 
rattlesnake, about four feet long, and of no great thickness, 
which had swallowed not less than three large frogs, one 
of which swelled out its sides to nearly twice the thickness 
of the other parts. I have also seen a very slender snake 
that frequents the roofs of houses, swallow an entire bat 
three times its own thickness. If such be the case with 
these smaller kinds, it is not to be wondered at that one 
thirty-seven feet long should be able to swallow a horse, 
particularly when it is known that, previously to doing so, 
it breaks the bones of the animal by coiling itself round 
it, and afterwards lubricates it with a slimy matter which 
it has the power of secreting in ite mouth.’ 

Much has been said and written both for and against the 
ingenuity and imitative faculties of monkeys—these ac- 
counts, however, generally referring to the animals in a 
state of domestication and training. We have little re- 
corded of their natural state beyond their chattering frolic- 
someness, their shyness, their affection for their young, or 
their occasionally pelting some obtrusive traveller with 
rotten twigs or palm-nuts from the branches overhead. 
The following extract from the same traveller not only adds 
to our knowledge on this score, but exhibits the monkey 
tribe as capable of employing implements, if we may so 
speak, for the attainment of a certain end:—‘ The moist 
and marshy campos produce various kinds of palm-trees, 
which bear large clusters of small nuts, greatly resembling 
miniature cocoa-nuts. When ripe, these are covered ex- 
ternally with a fibrous oily substance, which has a sweetish 


taste, and constitutes the favourite food of the little ring. | 
which are no less fond of the internal part | 
of the nut, which contains a kernel similar to that of the | 
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upon large heaps of the broken shells of nuts, generally on 
a bare open of the rock, and along with them a num- 
ber of roundish pieces of stone, larger than the fist, which 
had evidently been employed in breaking the shells. These, 
Senhor Lagoeira told me, were the places resorted to by 
the monkeys for the purpose of breaking the nuts collected 
in the low grounds ; and that, in his shooting excursions 
over the mountains, he has frequently seen them take 
flight on his approach. That they both can, and really do, 
make use of a stone in order to break that which is too 
hard for their teeth, I have frequently witnessed in a little 
pet monkey that accompanied me on my journey. I ob- 
tained it in Piauhy, and it was the only one of the many 
tame animals I carried with me that reached Rio de Janeiro 
alive: it was a female of the species we are now speaking 
of, and ultimately became very gentle. Jerry was the fa- 
vourite with all, and indeed in all respects fared like our- 
selves: it became so fond of tea, which it drank every 
morning and evening, that it would not go to sleep without 
its usual allowance. Its favourite food was farinha, boiled 
rice, and bananas; but scarcely anything came amiss to it. 
A raw egg was a choice morsel, and on being given to it, it 
broke one end by gently knocking it on the floor, and com- 
pleted the hole by picking off the broken bits of shell, and 


putting in the point of its long slender finger ; throwing | 
back its head, and holding the egg erect between its two | 
hands, it soon contrived to suck out the whole contents. | 
Whenever anything was given to it that was too hard to | 


break with its teeth, it always looked about for a stone, 
which it would hold in both its hands, and rising erect on 
its legs, would let it fall, leaping backwards at the same 
time, to avoid any injury to its toes.’ 

Wits and essayists are in the habit of setting up the 
penguin as their standard of awkwardness and stupid 
indifference: how far they are justifiable in doing so, let 
the reader of the following extract from Dr Von 'I'schudi’s 
‘ Travels in Peru’ determine :—‘ A species of penguin, called 
by the Peruvians Pazaro Nino, or the Child Bird, is easily 
tamed, becomes very social, and follows its master like a 
dog. It is amusing to see it waddling along with its plump 
hele and short legs, and keeping itself in equilibrium by 
moving its floating wings. I had one completely tame, 
which I bought from an Indian. It was named Pope, and 
readily answered to the name. When I was at my meals, 
he regularly placed himself beside my chair, and at night 
he slept under my bed. When he wished to bathe, he went 
into the kitchen, and beat with his bill on an earthen pan 
until somebody threw water over him, or brought him a 
vessel full of water for a bath.’ 

We are occasionally assailed by the anonymous abuse of 
parlour naturalists for repeating what certain travellers have 
written respecting the dimensions and habits of tlie so- 
called’ bird-catching spiders of South America: what do 
such authorities say to the recent testimony of Dr Von 
Tschudi ? ‘ At Quibe,’ he says, ‘I saw a bird-catching spider 
(mygale) of extraordinary large size. The back-part of the 
body alone measured two inches! Being at some distance, I 


supposed it to be one of the rodent animals, and I fired at | 


it. To my mortification .I discovered my mistake when 


too late, for the specimen was completely destroyed by the | 
The Indians as- | 


shot, and was useless for my collection. 1 
sured me that on the margin of the stream which flowed 


near the plantation, many larger individuals were to be | 
found ; but I never saw another of such remarkable size @ 


as the one I inadvertently destroyed.’ 

The vampire, or blood-sucking bats, which were also s0 
long ied as fabulous, are thus spoken of by the same 
recent authority :—‘ Not less troublesome are the leaf-nosed 
bats (phyllostoma), which attack both man and beast. This 
bat rubs up the skin of his victim, from which he sucks the 
blood. The domestic animals magn d een from the noc- 


turnal attacks of these creatures, many are destroyed 


ak them with a stone; and I even met | 
with persons who assured me that they had watched them | 
in such places, and actually seen them engaged in this ope. | 


In an excursion we made over the | 
Serra, where it is composed of nearly bare, rugged lime. | 
stone peaks, in several almost inaccessible places, we came | 
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exhaustion t on the ted blood suck- 
dy MShe blood drawn by the bat itself does not exceed 
a few ounces; but if, when satisfied, it drops down to the 
ground, or flies away, the wound continues to bleed for a 
Jong time, and in the morning the animal is often found 
in a very weak condition, and covered with blood. One of 
my mules, on which a leaf-nosed bat made a nightly attack, 
was only saved by having his back rubbed with an ointment 
made of spirits of camphor, soap, and petroleum. The 
blood-suckers have such an aversion to the smell of this 
ointment, that on its application they ceased to approach 
the mule. These bats are very mischievous in the planta- 
tions of the forests, where beasts of burden and horned 


| cattle are exposed to their attacks. Whether they venture 


to assail man, has been a much-disputed question. Seve- 
ral travellers declare t do not. I may, however, men- 
tion a case which occurred within my own knowledge. A 
bat fastened on the nose of an Indian lying intoxicated in 
aplantation, and sucked so much blood, that it was unable 
to fly away. The slight wound was followed by such severe 
inflammation and swelling, that the features of the Cholo 


| were not recognisable.’ This account is confirmed by Mr 
| Gardner, the Brazilian traveller, who believes that the 


cture which the vampire makes in the skin of the ani- 


| mals is effected by the sharp-hooked nail of its thumb, 


and that from the wound thus made it abstracts the 


| blood by the suctorial powers of its lips and tongue. 


THE BUTCHERS OF PARIS. 


Previous to the Revolution, the butchers of Paris were 
subjected to a number of vexatious rules, which have 
since been considerably modified. A great improve- 
ment was effected in 1810. By a decree of Napoleon in 
that year, all private slaughter-houses were abolished, 
and in their stead five public abdattoirs, under strict 
regulations, were established: and thus, thirty-seven 
years ago, Bonaparte effected for Paris what till this 
day our legislature has not had the intelligence or the 


fortitude to accomplish for London or any other city. 


To the emperor also is owing the institution of a 
general market for the sale of meat; but it is not 
much prized, and the more respectable butchers keep 
shops throughout the city and environs. The number 
of Parisian butchers is limited to five hundred. There 
were but three hundred and ten in 1822. Thirty of 
the whole number, designated by the prefect of police, 
and of whom ten are selected from the least influential 


| of their class, nominate a syndic and six associates. 
| The syndic, two associates, and one-third of the electors, 
| are renewed annually by lot. 


A butcher cannot estab- 
lish himself at Paris without the permission of the 
prefect of police, granted by the advice of the syndics 
and associates; and a guarantee of three — 

ume- 


butchers with the public, prevent the sale of unwhole- 
some meat, and prescribe the measures to be taken for 
the proper management of the market stalls. 

The traffic in beasts for the provisioning of Paris can 
only take place at the markets of Sceaux and Poissy, 
the Marché aux Vaches Grasses, and the Halle aux 
Veaux. The Bank of Poissy, instituted in 1811, pays 
teady money to the drovers and country cattle mer- 
chants for all the purchases made. It is under the 
surveillance of the prefect of the Seine, and its funds 
are composed of the guarantee deposits made by the 


_ butchers, and sums accruing from an open credit ac- 
_ count managed by the said prefect. 


Many of the more wealthy butchers are addicted to 


- the unlawful commerce called vente a la cheville (literally, 


sale by the piece). ‘They purchase entire animals, and 
sell the meat in detail to their less fortunate colleagues. 


_ As this species of traffic is considered to be injurious 


to the levying of duties at. the barriers on live animals 
which enter the city, it is made illegal, and therefore 
Many poor families suffer. A general council of the 
department of the Seine prayed for a relaxation of the 
Protective duties in 1838 and 1839. A petition of the 
butchers to the same effect was forwarded in 1840 to 


the ministers of commerce and finance; but the legis- 
lature would not comply, to the lively satisfaction of the 
country graziers, and the great displeasure of the con- 
sumers. 

The butchers for a long time fostered a race of gi- 
gantic dogs, which, harnessed to little carts, dragged 
the meat from the abattoirs to the shops. Since this 
species of equipage has been proscribed, they have sub- 
stituted serviceable steeds, and hence we find so many 
butchers among the cavalry of the National Guard. 
Their guard days are days of feasting and indulgence. 
After an ample breakfast, they pass the day in drinking 
punch, in gambling, and in noisy conversation, consist- 
ing of little else than the terms of the game they play. 

One fine day, in the summer of 1824, a butcher re- 
turning from Poissy in his cart observed before him 
one of the court carriages, containing her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess de Berry. He was a liberal, no very 
zealous partisan of the royal family, and thought it 
would be a glorious thing to outrun, with his good 
dapple-gray, the six horses of the princely equipage. 
He starts at a gallop, distances her highness, suffers 
her to resume the advantage, commences a new contest, 
and is again the victor; and repeats this exploit many 
times with the same success. The next day, the duchess 
having sent to him with a polite demand to inquire 
whether he would sell his horse, he replied with 
haughtiness, ‘I can feed my horses as well as madame: 
my circumstances allow it.’ This could be considered 
only a piece of gratuitous insolence, for no doubt the 
duchess reasonably concluded that the man had been 
showing off his horse in the hope of disposing of it to 
her. The truth is, the Parisian butchers are a coarse, 
unmannerly set of people, the descendants of a generally 
cruel and reckless portion of the community. The stall- 
men and shopkeeping butchers are usually superior, in 
point of polish, to the slaughtermen ;: still, even of them 
not much good can be said. 

On the Thursday which precedes Jeudi gras, or fat 
Thursday, oxen of colossal size are led to the market of 
Poissy; and the fattest, ornamented with streamers, 
exposed for sale in the middle of the market-place, is 
soon surrounded by a circle of bidders, who dispute the 
honour of his possession. It is not the desire of gain 
which animates them; it is rather the love of glory, the 
ambition of being mentioned in the journals, the honour 
of sending a sirloin to the king of the French, and of 
occupying, though but for a day, the first rank among 
their colleagues. The biddings go on with spirit and 
eagerness, and mount up with reckless extravagance 
and rapidity: the victory hangs for a moment unde- 
cided, and the fear of ruin barely restrains the eager 
candidates. 

The victor consigns his purchase to the abattoir, 
whence the animal starts in procession precisely at nine 
o’clock on the morning of the following Sunday. A 
document headed ‘ L’ Ordre et la Marche du Beuf gras,’ 
circulated through Paris, has aroused the population of 
the city, which is everywhere concentrated upon the 
route of the monstrous beast. 

A troop of drummers and musicians, and the butcher 
proprietor of the beast, head the procession; the latter 
mounted on the best horse he can procure. These are 
followed by a party of the municipal guard, and then 
come files of butchers’ workmen on horseback, and 
masked, knights with paper helmets, Turks glittering 
with spangles, firemen with glazed hats, mock mili- 
tary, charcoal-men, lightermen; in a word, all the odd 
and grotesque figures of the city. In the midst of the 
cavalcade walks the huge ox, in full dress, escorted by a 
swarm of savages in tight flesh-coloured suits, brandish- 
ing enormous clubs of coloured paper, with monstrous 
sham beards, and their heads bristling with feathers, 
such as travellers and poets depict the human biped in 
his unsophisticated state. Behind comes an ornamental 
car of wood and canvas, conducted by old Time, and 
containing Venus, Mercury, Hercules, and a little curly- 
headed boy, who takes the title of Love. This brilliant 
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assembly perambulates the town on Sunday, and on the 
following Tuesday (Mardi gras) pays its homage to 
the king and to the ministers, by whom a handsome 
donation is annually made, after which the procession 
returns to the abattoir. Then, alas! the animal-god, 
despoiled of his rich and splendid accoutrements, is 
ruthlessly immolated by those very devotees who but a 
moment before seemed ready to sacrifice to his honour. 

The expense of this ceremony was formerly borne by 
the butchers, who dedicated the sums they received 
from the public and their patrons to the desirable con- 
summation of a ball and a banquet. But now the di- 
rectors of the abattoirs receive everything, even the 
sums given by the king and the ministers, and defray 
all expenses. ‘To them is due the invention of the 
mythological car. Such is one of the annual festivals— 
or, we might more properly say, follies—of the Parisian 
populace. 


HONG-KONG. 


Hong-Kong, our recently-acquired possession in China, 
is one of the largest islands near the mouth of the Can- 
ton river. Its length from east to west is about eight 
miles, and its greatest breadth not more than six. Its 
outline is extremely irregular, here jutting out into abrupt 

romontories, and there receding into narrow creeks or 
— which often reduce its breadth to little more than 
three miles. Imagine, then, an island considerably longer 
than it is broad, perfectly mountainous, and sloping in a 
rugged manner to the water’s edge, having here and there 
deep ravines almost at equal distances along the coast, 
which extend from the tops of the mountains down to the 
sea, deepening and widening in their course. There are im- 
mense blocks of granite in these ravines, which have either 
been bared by the rapid currents of water in its descent 
during the rain, or which have tumbled from the moun- 
tain-sides at some former period. The water in these 
ravines is abundant and excellent; hence the poetical 
name which the Chinese have given the island, Hong-Kong, 
or, more properly, Heang-Keang—‘ The Island of Fragrant 
Streams.” There is very little flat ground on the island 
capable of being brought under cultivation ; indeed the 
only tract of any extent is the ‘ Wangnai-Chung,’ or, as 
the English call it, ‘The Happy Valley,’ about two miles 
east from the town; and even that is not more than 
twenty or thirty acres in extent. There are several small 
plots of ground near the bottom of the hills, and some few 
terraced patches among them, but the whole is of a very 
trifling extent. From this description, it will be seen that 
our settlement of Hong-Kong is entirely dependent on the 
dominion of his Celestial majesty for supplies, which he of 
course can cut off when he pleases.—Fortune’s Wanderings 
in China. 

THE LATE MR TOPPING OF THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 


We have received rather an interesting note, from one 
of the family, on the subject of the humorous anecdotes of 
Mr Topping we gave in No. 165, from the ‘ Law Review.’ It 
seems that Mrs Topping, to whom he addressed such irrit- 
able fetters every day, was ‘ enthusiastic and imaginative, 
and warmly attached to him, so that her replies (daily also), 
full of sympathy, fanned the flame, if there was any cause 
for irritation.’ The following lines, addressed by Mr Top- 
ping to his wife, will be read as the evidenee of a warm 
and kindly heart :— 


‘ON RECEIVING A PURSE FROM MY DEAR MARGARET, 
Thy much-loved gift I'll freely take, 
And wear it for the donor’s sake : 
If gold increase, this magic charm 
Will all its baneful power disarm. 
Of wealth, of friendship, love, p d 
His lot in life is surely blessed, 
Who thus with pious truth can own 
His grateful heart is thine alone.’ 


A CONSOLATORY PRECEDENT. 

All degrees of nations begin with living in pigsties. The 
king or the priest first gets out of them, then the noble, 
then the pauper, in proportion as each class becomes more 
and more opulent. tter tastes arise from better circum- 


stances, and the luxury of one period is the wretchedness 
and poverty of another.—The late Sidney Smith, 


THE PORTRAIT. 


Ou sue was Farr! This is enough—and much: 
For these are magic words, where lies a spell 
That utters more than eloquence can tell ; 
And by its power, with many a fairy touch, 
The limner Memory on the heart doth fling 
Those traits of beauty, that in other years 
Long past, seemed born for ever there to cling, 
Now dim with time, or blotted out with tears ; 
And youthful fancy, that hath ne’er been lit 
By woman's smile, hath a dim consciousness 
Of beauty near, like shadowy dreams that {lit 
Around our haunted slumbers, from above, 
Mute and mysterious ; and idolatrous love 
Falls down and worships in H& wilfulness 
The form himself hath on the altar set. 


Her hair, what colour? In most artful thrall 
Confined a coronet wreath its graceful flow ? 
Or showered it, streaming o’er her breast of snow, 
Love's net, to catch men’s willing hearts withal ? 
Enough—’twas beautiful! And straight each heart 
Beholds a portrait of its own, than art 
Could paint more lovely and more glowing, where 
Tresses confined or flowing, black or fair, 
Orbs bright or melting, dark or heavenly blue, 
Cheeks softly pale, or of ‘ love’s proper hue,” 
Are all unlike, although when gazing there, 
Each seems divine adoring eyes declare, 
And the soul’s echo sighs—Oh she was fair! 

L. R. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


To know one’s-self, one would think, would be no very 
difficult lesson; for who, you will say, can be truly ignorant 
of himself and the true disposition of his own heart? Ifa 
man thinks at all, he cannot be a stranger to what passes 


there; he must be conscious of his own thoughts; he must || 
remember his past pursuits, and the true springs and mo- || 


tives which in general have directed the actions of his life: 
he may hang out false colours and deceive the world, but 
how can a man deceive himself? That a man can, is evi- 
dent, because he daily does so. Though man is the only 
creature endowed with reflection, and consequently quali- 
fied to know the most of himself, yet so it happens that he 
generally knows the least. 


| 
I 
| 
i 
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Of all the many revengeful, | 


covetous, false, and ill-natured persons whom we complain | 
of in the world, though we all join in the ery against them, | 


what man amongst us singles out himself as a criminal, or 
ever once takes it into his head that he adds to the num- 
ber? What other man speaks so often and so vehemently 
against the vice of pride, sets the weakness of it in a more 
odious light; or is more hurt with it in another, than the 
proud man himself? It is the same with the passionate, 
the designing, the ambitious, and some other common 
characters in life. Most of us are aware of, and pretend to 
detest, the barefaced instances of that hypocrisy by which 
men deceive others; but few of us are upon our guard, or 


see that more fatal hypocrisy by which we deceive and 


overreach our own hearts.— Manuscript Sermons. 


TEA-DRINKING IN CHILOE, 


The mode of drinking tea, as practised by the ladies of ! 


Chiloe, in South America, is at once unique and original. 
Their favourite beverage, according to Dr Von Tschudi, is 
maté, or Paraguay tea, of which they partake at all hours 
of the day. The mode of preparing and drinking it is as 


follows:—A portion of the herb is put into a sort of cup | 


made from a gourd, and boiling water is poured over it. 
The mistress of the house then takes a reed or pipe, to one 
end of which a strainer is affixed, and putting it into the 
decoction, she sucks up a mouthful of the liquid. She 
then hands the apparatus to the person next her, who par- 
takes of it in the same manner, and so it goes round. The 
mistress of the house and all her guests suck the aromatic 
liquid through the same pipe or bombilla. 
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